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A new course designed for 


~ One week: May 15-19, 1961 


This new course has been designed specifically for traffic court prosecutors. It 
offers new prosecutors a unique opportunity to learn the methods and techniques of 
handling traffic cases, and it will provide experienced men with the additional 
knowledge that can help them prosecute these offenses more effectively. 


The program was developed by the Traffic Institute in response to demands from 
many persons directly concerned with traffic safety and the problems of the courts in 
handling traffic cases. It covers three general areas: 


Latest scientific developments will be presented in the areas of traffic accident 
reconstruction; use of skidmarks in estimating speed; use of crime laboratories 
in the development of scientific evidence relating to indentification of persons 
and vehicles involved in traffic accidents, and chemical tests to determine 
intoxication. 


The legal staff of the Institute will conduct an intensive review of pertinent 
legal subjects, including rules of evidence applicable to traffic cases; legal 
aspects of speed check and skidmark evidence; elements of traffic offenses; 
principles of criminal law applicable to traffic cases; the function of the 
prosecutor in traffic court; and up-to-date uniform traffic laws. 


Outstanding leaders in the field will discuss the traffic problem, the latest 
concepts of traffic law enforcement, cooperative effort needed to carry on an 
effective traffic safety program in a community, and how a good traffic law 
enforcement program will save lives and property. 


To register or obtain additional information write: 


Traffic Institute 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





Briefly... 


A TRAFFIC summons is issued 
every 30 seconds in New York City. 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD of the na- 
tion’s 90 million drivers appeared 
in traffic court during 1959. 


TOKYO MOTORCYCLE officers 
use motor-driven cameras on their 
handlebars. The cameras record 
vehicle type, license number, speed, 
date, and time when they are pursu- 
ing a vehicle. 

IRRITATED because a lady fol- 
lowing his car did not lower her 
light beams, a Knoxville man 
stopped her and smashed her lights 
with a hammer. 


A PITTSBURG TEENAGER was 
convicted of “driving too fast for 
conditions.” This would be noted 
on his driver's license and recorded 
by the motor vehicle division. He 
was in danger of losing his license 
and having his insurance rates in- 
creased, but on appeal the convic- 
tion was reversed. He was able to 
prove to the judge that he was rid- 
ing a horse at the time. 

IN SWEDEN, a drinking driver is 
fined proportionately to his income. 
TROOPER William E. Seidel of the 
Indiana State Police takes a tape 
recorder on patrol to get record- 
ings for a radio program. Recently 
he stopped a motorist for operating 
under the influence. In court the 
driver pleaded guilty but said he 
wasn’t as intoxicated as the trooper 
testified. Trooper Seidel mentioned 
the tape and the defendant agreed 
ty let it be played. In approximately 
10 minutes of play-back, the slurred 
speech and incoherent rambling was 
obvious; at one point the driver 
bragged he had downed 24 beers. 
When the tape was finished, the 
driver said quietly: “I guess it’s all 
been said.” He was fined $50 and 
costs and his license suspended 
for one year. It was the first time 

(Continued on page 4) 
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AN 
IMPORTANT 
STEP FORWARD 


THIS YEAR marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Traffic Institute. Ap- 
propriately, this year also marks an im- 
portant development in the principal 
component of the Institute’s larger pro- 
gram of services. Keeping pace with the 
growing complexity of police service, 
and the need for better police manage- 
ment, the Institute’s nine-month Traffic 
Police Administration Program for 1961- 
62 has been expanded and improved. 

The conception of training in traffic 
police administration was original with 
the Institute a quarter of a century ago. 
The idea was to present a packaged pro- 
gram of selected information which 
would develop the skills necessary to im- 
plement what was then a novel approach 
to police traffic activity: traffic accident 
prevention. The main emphasis was on 
techniques and the specialization of 
police traffic efforts, primarily in the area 
of assignment of personnel for the pur- 
pose of selective traffic law enforcement. 

At that time the police represented 
virtually the only agency with official 
responsibilities in accident prevention. 
But during the past two decades, there 
has been a proliferation of agencies try- 
ing to cope with the program problem 
in its various aspects. 

The huge increase in the ownership 
and use of motor vehicles following 
World War II did not simply enlarge the 
accident problem; the character of the 
problem itself was changed. For example, 
there is an internal migration of the 
American people, not only from one part 
of the country to another, but also from 
the central parts of cities into the sub- 
urbs. There is the fact of increased ur- 
banization—the tendency for metropoli- 
tan areas to spread out until they overlap 
—with the concomitant disappearance of 
open rural space. 

The problem of traffic accidents has 


become inextricably involved with con- 
gestion; these can no longer be treated 
separately, either by different agencies 
or through different methods. Moreover, 
the problem is growing in an unsystem- 
atic way; the number of accidents in- 
creases, for example, at a faster rate in 
one place than in another. 

The police department still represents 
the leading agency in any program of 
traffic accident reduction. It is still the 
front-line agency most immediately and 
directly concerned with drivers and acci- 
dents. Because of two basic factors—the 
changing character of the traffic problem, 
and the diffusion of traffic functions 
among a larger number of participating 
groups, the need for management train- 
ing in police traffic administration has 
grown tremendously since World War II 

Currently, it is recognized that police 
agencies differ in how they conduct their 
traffic programs. There are differences in 
the methods used and the objectives 
sought, both dependent upon the special 
conditions prevailing in a particular local- 
ity. As these methods and goals vary, the 
departments’ needs for men with profes- 
sional training differ. This calls for 
greater efficiency in the distribution of 
the training product, which means there 
should be ever-increased flexibility in the 
kind of training being offered. 

For these reasons the “long course” in 
traffic police administration opening in 
the fall of 1961 will offer a choice to the 
student of one of three major categories 
of study: principles of management ap- 
plied to police traffic operations, or 
program techniques, or training methods 
and procedures. The change, in general 
terms, means that new TPA students will 
be given an opportunity to concentrate 
more of their study on certain subject 
areas—these to be determined by the 
particular demands of the departments 
they represent. When these men, and 
their successors in future TPA courses, 
return to their departments they will 
carry with them not only the full range 
of administrative and technical skills 
which have always characterized the TPA 
graduate, but also a bonus of specialized 
knowledge and competence to meet real 
local needs. * 
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The Traffitrol Detector near the top of that pole 
isn’t aimed at Pike’s Peak, but it is “looking” at 
a busy Colorado Springs intersection approach 
about 50 feet away. From this vantage point it 
has an unobstructed view of two lanes and con 
trols the shopping center access signal in any 
weather 


It was easily installed on this pole using 
standard hardware and the convenient knuckle 
joint provided. Two men did it in one hour 
Its marriage to the controller involved only a 


simple 6-pin connector. It will be easily moved 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONA 
Sales and Service offices in all principal cities of the world. 
ing in United States, United Kingdom, Canada, Netherlands, Germany 


Manufactur 


France, Japan 


THINK BIG ABOUT 
TRAFFITROL DETECTORS 


ind used elsewhere if conditions change here 


otherwise, it will be a permanent installation 


requiring but one servicing every 2 years. Re 


placeable parts are available everywhere 

Traffitrol is the best choice for your toughest 
ipplications. Think about using it in those “im 
possible” situations requiring utmost reliability 
trouble-free operation, and simplicity of instal 
lation. And use it in the easy ones, too! 

Write today for the new Traffitrol bulletin to 
Heiland Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
East Evans, Denver 22, Colorado 


5200 


Honeywell 


| test ie Contiol 


ceotver 
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Traffic Digest and Review, the pro- 
fessional journal of the traffic field, 
is must reading every month for 
anyone concerned with street and 
highway traffic. Articles by Traffic 
Institute staff members and other 
outstanding authorities keep you in- 
formed on the latest developments 
in enforcement, accident investiga- 
tion, research, adjudication, motor 
vehicle administration, and traffic 
engineering. If you are not now a 
subscriber, mail in the coupon be- 
low and get your own personal copy 
every month. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Enter my subscription to Traffic Digest & 

Review for 

(1) One year (12 issues) at $6 

[] Two years (24 issucs) at $10 

[) | am a subscriber, add the above to my 
present subscription 

a 

Dept. - — 

a 

ee 

[1] Payment enclosed 
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Briefly ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


in the three years of recording trooper- 
violator conservations that a tape of the 
exchange had been presented in evidence 
in court. 


ANOTHER INDIANA State Police 
Trooper, Paul J. Radvansky Jr., finally got 
his man even though it took two years. In 
August, 1958, Trooper Radvansky ar- 
rested an Ohio motorist for a traffic vio- 
lation, and the violator failed to appear 
in court. Trooper Radvansky got a war- 
rant. More than two years later, the 
trooper spotted the Ohio driver in Bates- 
ville, Indiana, and served the warrant. 
The driver was fined $25 and costs on 
the original charge and a similar amount 
for being tardy. 


MORE THAN ONE-THIRD of the 
motor vehicles inspected by the South 
Carolina Highway Patrol during Octo- 
ber were rejected because of defects in 
required safety equipment. The State 
Highway Department says 7,738 of the 
20,467 vehicles inspected failed to meet 
safe-operation requirements. Defective 
lights was the most frequent fault, caus- 
ing 5,460 rejections. Inadequate brakes 
and defective horns followed in that 
order. 


THE CONNECTICUT State Traffic 
Commission and the Connecticut State 
Highway Department have reorganized 
to improve services to cities and town- 
ships in the state. Because the highway 
department performs services required for 
operation of the commission, the regula- 
tory unit of the division of traffic within 
the department has been expanded. Two 
traffic engineers now serve as liaison en- 
gineers for the commission. They keep 
in touch with local traffic authorities and 
keep them informed of the status of work 
resulting from specific requests. 


NEW JERSEY is studying greater sever- 
ity toward licensed drivers under 21 years 
old, Nelson H. Daniels of the State 
Bureau of Traffic Safety, Division of 
Motor Vehicles, says. 
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A central citizen-agency is vital to the 


success of any 


municipal traffic safety program 


Safety literature prepared by 
Citizens Traffic Safety Board 
was distributed by Chicago 
Boy Scouts. 


BY EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


PART TWO OF TWO PARTS 


AAN ILLUSTRATION of a policy of 
combining a citizens support group with 
an official co-ordinating committee in a 
single agency is provided by Memphis, 
Tennessee. The Traffic Advisory Com- 
mission of the City of Memphis is an 
official body established through city 
ordinance in June, 1949. The ordinance 
creating the commission reads in part, 
“Composition; appointment; ex officio 
members—The Traffic Advisory Com- 
mission shall consist of not less than 
twelve nor more than eighteen citizen 
members to be appointed by the mayor 
subject to the approval of the board of 
commissioners, and three 
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members ex 


April, 


officio. The commissioner of fire and 
police, the commissioner of public works, 
and the commissioner of public service 
shall be ex officio members of said traffic 
advisory Commission. 

“Secretary; appointment; duties; com- 
pensation.—In addition to the members 
of the commission, there shall be a secre- 
tary who shall be appointed by the mayor, 
subject to the approval of the board of 
commissioners of the City of Memphis. 
Such secretary shall have the custody of 
the books and records of the commission 
but he shall have no vote. His compensa- 
tion shall be fixed by the board of com- 
missioners of the City of Memphis and 
he shall hold office at the will and pleas- 
ure of the board of commissioners of the 
City of Memphis.” 

The Traffic 


meets once a 


Advisory Commission 
month although special 
meetings are called from time to time by 
the chairman elected by the commission 
from among the citizen members. Initial 
appointments to the commission were the 
minimum of 12 citizen members, the ex 
officio members, and the secretary. In 
January of this year the citizen member- 
ship was increased to 18 for the first 
time. Attesting to the realistic character 
of the ordinance is the fact that since 
its passage, there have been no changes 
in any of its provisions. Adoption of the 
ordinance stemmed from a recommenda- 
tion contained in a report by a manage- 
ment firm which had been employed by 
the city to make a study to find ways to 
improve traffic operations in especially 

(Continued on page 33) 





CAN TELEVISION 
END SUPER-ROAD 
TRAFFIC JAMS? 


Experimental installations indicate that electronic 
monitoring systems can be the key to free 


and rapid movement of huge volumes of vehicles 


Engineers watching TV screens 
in central control room can 
activate push-button signals 
to close off jammed lanes. 
They can also direct police to 
accident scenes. 
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Television camera scans portion of the Lodge Freeway during experiment in Detroit. 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


BY ROBERT V. HUDSON, Staff Writer 


1D URING the 1950s expressways appeared all over the United States like wild 
violets after a spring rain. And more expressways are being built. 

But before many of these “roads of tomorrow” are completed they are obso- 
lete “roads of yesterday.” Within hours after the opening ribbon is scissored 
an expressway, built to handle a calculated amount of traffic, is frequently 
loaded to capacity. During rush hours traffic often crawls bumper to bumper 
and door to door at a tortoise pace. 

With such tremendous traffic volumes the flow must be free and rapid. Even 
momentary stoppage can snarl traffic for miles. An ordinary rear-end collision 
during a rush hour can create an instantaneous build-up of congestion that reaches 
Barnum proportions, and in a few minutes or even seconds large parts of the 
expressway are inoperative. 

If an expressway is properly designed for maximum safety and rapid move- 
ment, what is lacking? 

One answer is an effective traffic control system which will help authorities 
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handle accidents quickly and prevent sud- 
den and large-scale build-up of conges- 
tion. Such a system is television traffic 
control. 

Television traffic control is being de- 
veloped in such places as Amsterdam, 
Munich, Durham, New York, and De- 
troit. In some areas it is in experimental 
stages and in other areas it is operating 
in permanent installations. In the United 
States television’s most spectacular use 
in traffic control is for expressways. 

In 1956, shortly after Detroit’s original 
experiment with television traffic control, 
John C. Mackie, Michigan state highway 
commissioner, and Alger F. Malo, direc- 
tor of Detroit's Department of Streets 
and Traffic, made the following state- 
ment: 


Need for Contro! Device 


“It appears there is an urgent need to 
study any traffic control device that offers 
the promise which television holds out 
to us. When we look to the future the 
need for such a device would appear 
absolutely necessary. Road and highway 
programs include plans for construction 


of expressways in or near every large 
urban area in the nation 

“Traffic engineers and highway officials 
expect these new facilities to provide the 
answer to at least a portion of the traffic 


problem, but expressways induce high 
traffic volumes and cannot operate con- 
tinuously without some type of control. 

“Highway and traffic officials should 
not continue to encourage the construc- 
tion of expressways and freeways as the 
answer to our traffic problems without 
recognizing the fact that some means of 
control is necessary to insure the con- 
tinuous operation of these super facili- 
ties.” 

Experiments in Detroit and Chicago 
were pioneer projects in the control of 
traffic with television. The purpose of the 
pioneer Detroit experiment was: 

1. To determine what was needed in 
television equipment and installation tech- 
nique to produce a picture that would 
give usable information. 

2. To determine as close as possible 
the type of accessory equipment and per- 
sonnel which in combination with tele- 
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vision equipment would enable express- 
ways to operate at maximum efficiency. 

3. To determine how maximum use 
could be made of available facilities in 
aiding and controlling traffic within the 
area covered by television cameras. 

Over several months Detroit’s Depart- 
ment of Streets and Trafic and the Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Company conducted 
tests during daylight, dusk, and dark- 
ness. They made tests at locations rang- 
ing from 20 to 100 feet above the road- 
way to determine the optimum elevation 
for camera location during rain, fog, and 
other inclement weather. Types of equip- 
ment were tested in a complete effort to 
determine whether television could satis- 
factorily meet performance requirements. 

Direct telephone lines were installed 
between camera locations and the moni- 
toring room, which was in a central busi- 
ness district building. The movement and 
lenses of the first cameras were fixed, and 
for proper elevation in specific situations 
field crews were summoned to turn the 
cameras around so activity in the opposite 
direction could be viewed. Later remote 
control systems were installed for auto- 
matic adjustment of some camera func- 
tions. 


Spotters Contact Police 


In this way, spotters in the monitoring 
room could see congestion immediately, 
and contact police. Here is an excerpt 
from the log for Tuesday, June 21, 1955: 

5 p.m.—noticed congestion under War- 
ren bridge on northbound Lodge in right 
lane and determined that the cause was 
a sideswipe accident. 

5:03 p.m.—called police dispatcher 

5:10 p.m.—police car arrived. 

5:14 p.m.—vehicles moved to 
shoulder. 

3:13 
sumed. 

The Detroit test proved that television 
traffic control could save time and money 
and tempers. Director Malo and Roy S 
Head, senior engineer, Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company, were in fact “firm- 
ly convinced that television is the key to 
the most effective control plan possible 
for keeping movement on these facilities 
free and rapid.” 


east 


p.m.—normal traffic flow. re- 
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Seeking a way to serve freeway motor- 
ists in the Chicago area, Cook County 
officials also tested television. They rec- 
ognized the advantages of electronic 
signals which could be changed by press- 
ing one button, and they recognized that 
such signals could only be used effectively 
if traffic problems were detected imme- 
diately. There must be continual traffic 
surveillance. How? By centrally con- 
trolled television. 

“To determine the feasibility and 
economy of using television for traffic 
control,” says William J. Mortimer, Cook 
County superintendent of highways, “the 
Cook County Highway Department con- 
ducted two experiments 


An important aspect of the Detroit experiment is 
development of an automated computer program 
to operate lane, speed, and ramp control signals. 
Sensing devices give speed, volume, and density 
of traffic on freeway. Information is interpreted 
by technician in top photo. Opposite is a close-up 
of the calibrated drums which register traffic 
flow information. Bottom photo shows the entire 
computing unit. 


“The first, with a single camera 
mounted on a mobile unit, surveyed 
traffic on Edens Expressway. The picture 
was carried over a wire of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and viewed at a point 15 
miles from the location being surveyed. 
The quality of the picture was excellent, 
and we were greatly encouraged. 

“The next experiment was made on 
Congress Street [expressway ],” Superin- 
tendent Mortimer says, “It involved the 
use of microwave video communication 
The performance was poor, but inasmuch 
as none of our staff was qualified in the 
field of video communication we accepted 
the word of experts, who advised that our 
equipment was improperly installed and 
the poor picture was not typical of micro- 
wave video. I then decided that we had 
better consult qualified video technicians.” 

Superintendent Mortimer then asked a 
major electronic firm to undertake studies 
to determine feasibility of using television 
to survey Cook County traffic. Represen- 
tatives of the firm estimated cost at 
$10,000 but agreed to settle for $6,000 
and consider the rest public service. 
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But Superintendent Mortimer was not 
satisfied with the electronic firm’s report. 
It reached no practical conclusion either 
for erection of a television system or for 
continuance of the study. 

In 1958, after the tests, the 
intendent said: 

“Considering the results of our studies, 
I definitely recommend close cooperation 
between electronic and highway engi- 
neers, and I am confident that from this 
study can come a medium that will con- 
trol traffic and save dollars and lives and 
greatly reduce the number of frustrations 
and disturbances caused by traffic con- 
gestion.” 

Detroit now is a laboratory for a two- 
year research project on driver behavior 
and television traffic control. One reason 
this city was selected was that the direc- 
tor of the Department of Streets and 
Traffic had directed an earlier television 
traffic control experiment. 


super- 


First Large-Scale Application 

Late in 1960 as the project was about 
to begin, State Highway Commissioner 
Mackey explained that: 

“This will be the first large-scale appli- 
cation of television and traffic control 
signals for the control of traffic on urban 
freeways. The television cameras and 
monitors will tell us what is happening on 
the freeway. Control signals will permit 
us to close lanes, reduce speeds, and 
close ‘on’ ramps temporarily in response 
to traffic conditions. Direct telephone 
lines will permit immediate dispatch of 
emergency vehicles. This increases the 
efficiency and safety of existing freeways. 

“But the primary purpose of the proj- 
ect is research. We will be able to observe 
and analyze driver behavior and deter- 
mine exactly how curves, grades, bridges, 
lighting, ramp location, and interchange 
design affect traffic-carrying capacity. 
This will aid us in designing future free- 
ways which will be even more efficient 
and safe.” 

The $400,000 project, directed by the 
Michigan State Highway Department, is 
financed with $225,000 in highway plan- 
ning funds from the federal government, 
a $100,000 grant from the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, and $75,000 provided 
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equally by the State Highway Depart- 
ment, Wayne County Road Commission, 
and City of Detroit. 

The project may enable technicians to 
develop computer programs to operate 
the lane, speed, and ramp control sig- 
nals, and traffic signs on service drives 
and cross streets in order to keep traffic 
volume and speed at greatest efficiency 
High Traftic Volumes 

“There are places on the Lodge free- 
way where, during the rush hours, we 
achieve traffic volumes as high as 2,100 
vehicles per lane per hour at speeds aver- 
aging about 42 miles per hour,” says 
Harold G. Bauerle, director of the Traffic 
Division, Michigan State Highway De- 
partment. “This is excellent, but it only 
lasts for 60 or 90 seconds at a time. 

“Then the volume suddenly drops to 
half or less, and the average speed drops 
even more. This lasts for 60 to 90 sec- 
onds. Then traffic builds up to a peak 
and drops again. 

“These cycles are far less efficient than 
a steady rate would be. By the use of 
sensing devices to give us speed, volume, 
and density information instantaneously, 
we hope to be able to determine the 
speed-volume-density combinations at 
critical points on the freeway which pre- 
cede these slowdowns. Then we will try, 
by regulating speed, by closing ramps for 
a few seconds at a time, and by adjusting 
the timing of traffic signals through which 
cars pass to get onto the freeway, to keep 
the speed-volume-density combinations at 
these points below the breaking point 

“If we succeed in this,” Director 
Bauerle says, “we will be able to pass far 
more cars through the freeway during 
the rush hours. After we've experimented 
with this concept for a while, we may try 
to put all the information into a com- 
puter, and let the computer make the ad- 
justments in accordance with the experi- 
ence we have gained.” 

The signal system will be installed this 
summer on the freeway section covered 
by television cameras. It will include || 
sets of overhead lane and speed signals 
and nine ramp-closed signals, all oper- 
ated from central control. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ROAD 
CONDITIONS 


BY THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE STAFF 


PART TWO OF TWO PARTS 


UNFORTUNATELY, in some parts of 
the country, many people are becoming 
claims conscious. Some lawyers, doctors, 
and other persons, particularly in larger 
cities, encourage the filing of suits at the 
slightest provocation. 

To protect yourself and local govern- 
ment from such suits you will have to 
take more precautions than you other- 
wise would in handling many of the situ- 
ations which you encounter. 

Suppose, for example, that a vehicle 
breaks down on a busy street during the 
rush hour, tying up traffic and causing 
delays. It may be permissible for you to 
use the patrol car for pushing the vehicle 
off to the side of the road, but you should 
know your department policy in this re- 
gard. Even if regulations permit this 
action it should not be undertaken with- 
out specific authority from the owner of 
the stalled car. Otherwise he may claim 
that you scratched or damaged his car in 
moving it. If it is not permissible or not 
practical to use the patrol car for push- 
ing, you have two alternatives. You may 
stand by with blinker light flashing until 
a tow truck can be obtained. If there is 
a filling station nearby with a truck avail- 
able this may provide the best solution. 
Arrangements for its use should be made 
or at least approved 
by the driver of the 
stalled car; otherwise 
he may claim that 
you are responsible 
for the towing fees. 
If, however, the tow 
has to come from a 
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considerable distance and the presence of 
the car in the street is going to result in 
extensive delays for numerous motorists 
then the simplest solution may be to move 
the stalled car a short distance by hand 
to get it off the road. In doing this do not 
recruit assistance from anyone else in the 
sense of asking or telling them to help. 
They may claim later that they suffered 
injury as a result. However, if someone 
sees what you are trying to do and volun- 
teers to help you may accept his assist- 
ance after cautioning him to be careful. 

Cars which have broken down may 
sometimes be abandoned by the driver 
either temporarily or permanently. Drivers 
in accidents may be injured and have to 
leave their vehicles. If they are left in a 
position where they are partially on or 
dangerously near to the traveled portion 
of the highway they should be moved at 
once to a less hazardous position. Con- 
siderations to be made in determining the 
manner of movement are similar to those 
discussed above, except that you would 
initiate the order for a tow truck, if 
necessary, on the assumption that the 
towing concern would impound the ve- 
hicle until the fee was paid. Make this 
clear to any private towing service in- 
vited to move the vehicle. If the vehicle 


Operational procedures recommended for traffic 
officers to guide them in initiating action to 


take care of street or highway hazards 








TO: [) Traftic Engineer 
Maintenance Supt 


Telephone Co 
|} Sanitation 


FROM: Chief of Police 
Report of: 


CONDITIONS NOTED: 


[} Defective Sewer or Culvert 
{| Gutter or Ditch Obstructed 
{} Broken Curb 
Hole in Pavement 
) Faulty Bridge (or Railing) 
Dangerous or Damaged Sidewalk 
|} Street Excavation (No Barricades Flares 
} Broken/Loose Manhole Cover 
Guard Rail Damaged 
} Construction, Excavation (No Permit) 
Damaged Traffic Sign 


LOCATION 








EFFECT ON TRAFFIC: 


SUGGESTIONS 


ACTION TAKEN BY REPORTING OFFICER 


CORRECTED BY 





| Flasher Signal Defective 
) Traffic Signal Defective 


| Street/Highway Light Out Down 


} Wire or Cable Down 


Previously Reported 


Dept. 
Date 


UTILITIES 
Water 


Electric 
Lighting 


Badge No 


Leaking Fire Hydrant 
Leaking Water Pipe/Main 


Tree Down 
Pole Down 


Dead Animal! 
Dangerous Debris on or near Pavement 


Other 


STREET OF ~ Gray 


Radio 
Telephone 


Writing 








EXHIBIT 1. Example of a form for use by officers in reporting hazardous conditions 
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is already out of the main stream of trat- 
tic or if you push it a short distance to 
get it onto the shoulder, you might then 
set out flares and notify the dispatcher so 
that he could arrange for its removal. We 
are concerned here with abandoned ve- 
hicles only insofar as they represent ob- 
movement of traffic. A 
more complete discussion of the tech- 
niques for identification and removal of 
ibandoned vehicles has been given in 
‘Removing Vehicles From the Road- 
Traffic Institute publication No 


stacles to the 


way. 
2054 


Unfavorable Weather 

Obstacles will frequently be created by 
unfavorable weather conditions such as 
high winds or heavy rains. For example, 
winds may blow down a tree or 
an extremely heavy rain may cause flood- 
ing which makes the road impassable in 
If the branch of a tree has 
fallen across the street it may or may not 
be possible for you to remove it depend- 
ing on its size. Don’t undertake anything 
in this connection which may result in 
physical injury to yourself. If it is not 
practical to remove the hazard, report to 
the dispatcher so that an emergency crew 
may 


heavs 


certain spots 


be sent out to attend to its removal 
M ecanwhile, sort of protection 
nould be set up. You will have to make 
i decision as to what method to use after 
you have analyzed the situation to deter- 
the hazard. For 
example, if the tree covers half or more 
of the street it may be necessary to remain 
at the location direct traffic. If it 
extends partially into one lane but still 
leaves room for traffic to pass then mark- 
ing it with flares may be sufficient pro- 
vided such flares can be renewed periodi- 
cally to prevent their burning out 
Probably the most dangerous of all 
obstacles which may fall into the road is 
a utility power line. If you are confronted 
with a hazard of this sort remember this 
cardinal rule: every wire should be 
treated as a live wire. Take immediate 
charge of the situation and see to it that 
no one touches or goes near the lines 
except power company personnel who 
are competent to handle the situation. 
Warn everyone within hearing distance 
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some 


mine the seriousness of 


and 


of the danger of touching or being 
touched by the wires. The lines may be 
swinging and since the amount and direc- 
tion of swing is unpredictable it is better 
to overestimate rather than underestimate 
the necessary margin of safety. Crowd 
control may present some problems, how- 
ever, most people have an instilled fear 
of high voltage electricity. If the lines are 
still visibly “sparking” no one is likely 
to risk getting close to them unless they 
are completely ignorant of the danger 
The lack of sparks, however, is no assur- 
ance that the line is dead. 

You must that the proper 
authorities are notified. If you use your 
radio for this purpose call headquarters 
and they will relay the message to the 
dispatcher of the local power company. 
If it is necessary to notify by phone ask a 
bystander to go to the nearest telephone 
and call the power company directly. In 
either case give accurate and adequate 
information concerning location. It is 
important that you remain at the scene 
because your presence may help prevent 
anyone from coming into with 
the lines. 


also see 


contact 


Trapped Occupants 


If a car with occupants is caught in a 
position where there are power lines 
either touching or nearly touching it 
order the passengers to remain in the car 
Inform them that they will be 
long as they do so. Do not under any 


safe as 


circumstances touch the car yourself or 
allow anyone else to touch it. You might 
suggest to the occupants that they close 
the windows. This will keep arms and 
hands inside. 

If the car is trapped by fallen lines as 
a result of an accident there is a possi- 
bility that the passengers may be injured 
A discussion of how to handle emergency 
situations in connection with 
appears in the Traffic Accident Investi- 
gator’s Manual for Police.* 

Fortunately. power lines do not fall 
very frequently and finding a car trapped 
by fallen lines is an even less frequent 

(Continued on page 29) 


accidents 


*Published by the 
University. 617 pp 


Traftic Institute, Northwestern 
$7.50 
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KANSAS COURT UPHOLDS 
IMPLIED CONSENT LAW 
Rules that motorist cannot specify the kind of test given to him 
BY EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel, The Traffic Institute 


ONE oF THE most significant recent 
developments in the field of traffic law 
enforcement is the decision of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court in Lee v. State of 
Kansas, 358 P.2d 765 (Jan. 21, 1961), 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
Kansas implied consent law (G.S. secs. 
8-1001 et seq.). The case flatly holds 
that a motorist requested to submit to a 
chemical test of his breath, blood, urine, 
or saliva does not have his choice as to 
which of such tests shall be given him. 
The text of the Kansas law is in con- 
formity with the New York implied con- 
sent law and similar provisions of the 
Uniform Chemical Test for Intoxication 
Act, drafted by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 


Laws. (See Chemical Tests and the Law, 
Donigan, pp. 155-160, and 1959 supple- 
ment pp. 29-36). 

Following his arrest on a charge of 


driving a motor vehicle while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor, Lee was 
requested to submit to a blood test for 
the purpose of ascertaining the alcoholic 
content thereof. He refused. His driver's 
license was suspended and later revoked. 
The action was brought to compel the 
State Highway Commission, Motor Ve- 
hicle Department, to reinstate his license. 
At the time of the request and refusal a 
physician was present to administer the 
test. No other type of test was offered or 
suggested. Upon his refusal to submit to 
the blood test none was made, and in 
compliance with the law the officer filed 
his sworn report of the matter with the 
state highway commission. The law took 
its course and following a hearing and 
review of the proceedings, the depart- 
ment revoked the license. 

The defendant Lee contended he was 
a diabetic and should have been given 
his choice of a breath, blood, urine, or 
saliva test, but he offered no evidence 
that he was a diabetic. His ingenious con- 
tention in his suit to reinstate his license 
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was that “a driver’s consent to a chemi- 
cal test of his breath, blood, urine, or 
saliva is not given, but rather the consent 
is to his choice of the four methods of 
testing.” He further contended that the 
procedure followed in this case denied 
him due process of law and violated other 
rights guaranteed under the state and 
federal constitutions. 

The Kansas Supreme Court noted that 
the issues in the case narrowed down to 
the validity of the “implied consent” law: 

“Stated another way, the only ques- 

tion presented concerns the power of 
the state, first to suspend, and later re- 
voke, a driver's license when the 
licensee, upon being arrested on a 
charge of driving a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor, refuses to submit to one of the 
statutory tests for the purpose of de- 
termining the alcoholic content of his 
blood when requested to do so by the 
arresting officer.” 


“The use of the public highways by 
motor vehicles, with its consequent 
dangers, renders the necessity of regu- 
lation apparent. Courts may take judi- 
cial notice of the problem, both local 
and national, of the drunken driver on 
the highways with its ever increasing 
toll of injuries and death. In line with 
many other states, Kansas, through its 
inherent police regulatory powers, in 
an effort to promote public safety and 
welfare, has seen fit to enact the 
statutes heretofore quoted or summar- 
ized—one of which, 8-1001, puts a 
choice to a motorist who is accused up- 
on reasonable grounds of driving while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor.” 


“It is further argued that the draw- 
ing of blood ‘shocks the conscience’ 
and is inherently ‘brutal and offensive’ 
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“We do not agree. In this day 
and age there is nothing brutal or offen- 
sive about that when done under the 
protective eye of a physician or quali- 
fied medical technician, but rather is 
admittedly a scientifically accurate 
method of detecting alcoholic content 
in the blood. Chemical tests eliminate 
mistakes from objective 
alone, and they disclose the truth when 
a driver claims that he has drunk only 
a litthe and could not be intoxicated 
They protect the person who has not 
been drinking to excess but has an ac- 
cident and has the odor of alcohol on 
his breath. They save a person from a 
drunken driving charge when his con- 
duct creates the appearance of intoxi- 
cation but who actually is suffering 
from other causes over which he has 
no control. See Breithaupt \ 
352 US: 432, 77 SL 
2d 448. 

“The statute does not compel one in 
plaintiff's position to submit to a blood 
test, and does not require one to ‘in- 
criminate himself’ within the mean- 
ing of constitutional provisions. And 
neither is it a violation of due process 


observation 


Abram, 
408 1 L.Ed 


(Breithaupt v. Abram, above). It gives 
the driver the right of choice of the 
statutory suspension of his license, and 
further gives him the right to a hear- 
ing on the question of the reasonable- 
ness of his failure to submit to the test 
Furthermore, under 8-259, above, he 
has the right of appeal to the district 
Court of the county of his residence 
Each of these procedures was afforded 
to plaintiff.” 


Decision Reaffirmed 


The court reaffirmed its earlier holding 


(State v. Razey, 129 Kan. 328, 282 P 
755, 66 ALR 1225 (1929)), that the 
right to operate a motor vehicle upon a 
public street or highway is a privilege 
which the motorist must accept subject 
to all reasonable conditions upon which 
it is granted, in the interest of public 
safety and welfare. His consent to a 
chemical test, as provided in the law, is 
one of the conditions so attached. 

This decision should go far to offset the 
unfortunate effect of Ringwood vy. State, 
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8 Utah 2d 287, 333 P.2d 943 (1959), 
holding the motorist did have such choice 
The legislature quickly moved to amend 
the Utah statute to eliminate the possibil- 
ity of any such unwarranted construction. 


No Right To Select Type Of Test 


Obviously if the right of choice be con- 
ceded to the accused person he could 
easily evade the consequences of refusal 
to submit and thus defeat the purpose and 
effect of the law. He would merely have 
to ascertain one type of test the local 
department did not have and was not 
equipped to give, and choose that one! 
Others, readily available, could be safe- 
ly refused. “I choose that test you can't 
give me” would be more than a facetious 
remark. This point was well emphasized 
in the Kansas case. The Court said: 

“It is common knowledge that few 
areas in the state have the technical 
equipment and facilities to administer 
all of the tests. In the first place, the 
statute says that the test shall be ad- 
ministered at the direction of the ar- 
resting officer.” (Emphasis supplied. ) 
Clearly, as the court recognized, the 

provision that the test is to be adminis- 
tered at the direction of the arresting 
officer effectually negates any notion of 
choice on the part of the accused as to 
the type of test to which he will submit 

In this connection it might well be 
pointed out that the weakness of the 
Ringwood case was “built in” to the 
Nebraka implied consent law passed in 
1959. This expressly provides that “the 
person so_ arrested may choose 
whether the test so required shall be a 
chemical test of his urine.” 
Since these are the only tests included 
within the scope of the Nebraska im- 
plied consent law, it would be inoperative 
upon refusal to submit to any other type 
of test, such as breath or saliva. Thus it 
seems Nebraska law enforcement agen- 
cies and departments would do well to 
equip themselves with facilities for both 
blood and urine tests if the law is to be 
effective. Insofar as revocation of his 
driver's is concerned, one may 
safely refuse a breath or saliva test in 
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DRIVER EDUCATION: 


BY E. R. KLAMM, Accident Prevention Director, Allstate Insu 


IN DISCUSSING the relationship of 
driver education to traffic safety, I'd like 
to have you picture in your own minds 
the relationship of a building to its foun- 
dation. Actually, my subject is as simple 
and important as that. We can’t “build” 
traffic safety anywhere without a firm 
“foundation” of driver education. 

Not only will driver education pro- 
duce future generations of better drivers, 
but it will permit us to deal more effec- 
tively and immediately with today’s 
youthful driver dilemma. Consider that 
in this decade there will emerge the 
heaviest concentration of youngsters 
reaching driving age we've ever produced. 
To let millions of such novices 
without thorough, formal training 
have only murderous consequences. 


drive 
can 


High Accident Rate 


Look at the problem today. Nation- 
ally, the teenage driver group represents 
just over seven per cent of our driving 
population. Yet, teenage drivers have an 
accident involvement rate 2'2 times the 
average involvement rate of all drivers. 
In 1959, approximately 39 per cent of 
the country’s teenage drivers were in- 
volved in accidents. 

In extending the problem further, this 
year’s first six months experience of 
young drivers in New Jersey provides a 
good example of what we're up against. 
Traffic arrests of drivers under 20 hit an 
all-time high, with those involving under- 
17-year-olds nearly doubling, those of 17- 
year-olds more than doubling, and those 
of 18 and 


19-year-olds also increasing 
over last year. To top it off, more than 
half of the traffic deaths in the 17-19 age 
group involved the drinking driver factor. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article has been adapted 
from an address presented by the author at the 
Mayor’s Highway Safety Conference, December. 
1960, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Perhaps most tragic is the fact that 
one-third of all of our young people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 who die 
each year are killed in traffic accidents 
And this figure will soar in years to come 
as increasing numbers of youngsters 
reach driving age—from three million 
annually now to four million by 1970 

Such heavy this age group 
can never be appreciated fully by sheer 
numbers. But think of how the com 
munity and the country lose a “piece of 
the future” every time a youngster’s life 
is squandered—future leaders, doctors, 
scientists, and all their potential contri 
butions. 

The problem as it exists today and the 
exploding youth population in the years 
ahead indeed present a challenge. As | 
see it, we have three alternatives: 

1. Allow the young driver accident 
problem to continue at a_ higher 
rate of loss for everyone: 

Raise the driver licensing age to 18 
or 21; or 

Train young drivers so they can live 
safely and sanely. 

I'm sure everyone here would prefer 

No. 3 to the others. 


losses in 


Savings Obtained 


Keep in mind that there are savings 
derived from driver education which re- 
turn to each and everyone of us, not just 
young drivers involved. To cite a few 

!. Reduced hospital and medical costs 

for the family; 

Lower costs of governmental sery 
ices, such as the police, 
vehicle department, etc.; 
Reduced insurance costs as a result 
of fewer accidents; 

4. Reduction in needless waste of 

human and material losses; 

When a well-designed driver education 


moto! 
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MISSING LINK NO. 1 


ance Companies 


Adequate training of young drivers is one of the most critical aspects of 


our national effort to reduce the street and highway traffic toll 


program is offered in the high schools, 
the whole community profits. The train- 
ing safeguards the most productive years 
of a person’s life, benefits of which 
accrue directly to the community. There 
reductions in insurance pre- 
miums for boys who have successfully 
completed the course and, because of a 
lower accident rate in the community, 
there are fewer disabled persons and less 


are also 


absenteeism in schools and businesses 


Pivotal Point 


There can be no doubt that driver edu- 
cation is the pivotal point on which other 
remedies to our traffic accident crisis 
hinge. An effective driver licensing pro- 
gram virtually demands extensive prepa- 
ration by the applicant. Driver improve- 
ment programs rely almost exclusively 
on correction through training. While 
not the answer to. the accident dilemma 
all by itself, driver education is basic to 
all elements of a balanced accident pre- 
vention effort. 

Business, industry, the armed forces, 
and other governmental agencies cer- 
tainly recognize the value of safety train- 
ing for their driving personnel. Ironically, 
they are compelled to initiate courses of 
their own because the obvious lack of 
driving competence is hampering the 
success of their operations. But this is 
“locking the barn door after the cows 
have fled.” Such training should have 
been available long before—when their 
people first started learning to drive, 
when they were in their formative years, 
when they were keenly interested, when 
they could be taught the proper habits 
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and attitudes before they developed bad 
ones. 

The place to begin is with beginning 
drivers, and nowhere else can beginning 
drivers be taught the vital skills and re- 
sponsibilities as effectively as in the 
atmosphere of our high schools. High 
school driver training is as necessary a 
part of the curriculum as any academic 
study. Learning to live sensibly and 
successfully with the automobile is an 
integral part of the formal education of 
our youth 


Most drivers and parents today haven't 
had formal instruction in driver educa- 
tion. The high school, however, offers 
the student expert instruction and seeks 
to develop responsibility as much as skill 
in every boy and girl. Driver education 
instructors utilize many resources which 
are unique features of the high school 
educational system. For these 
most everyone agrees our 
do the best job in this field 


reasons, 


schools can 


Growing in Scope 


It is gratifying to see how driver edu- 
cation is growing in scope, significance, 
and support. Students themselves are 
recognizing the need and value of such 
instruction, and more want to participate 
in the program. Parents, too, are urging 
that it be expanded. States are providing 
financial aid to that more 
schools can conduct better courses for 
more State governors have 
spoken out for it and the same is true 
with police officials and educators in this 
state and throughout the country. 


schools so 


youngsters. 


The high school driver ed movement 
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has received the unequivocal endorse- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion through its National Committee on 
Safety Education and the American 
Driver Education Association. The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has also endorsed the program. So has 
every major traffic safety association, 
such as The Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, The President's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, National Safety 
Council, Insurance Institute for High- 
way Safety, Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, American Bar Association, and 
the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators. 

Who Should Teach? 

While there is agreement and support 
for driver training from almost every 
segment of our society, there have been 
differences of opinion as to who should 
do the instructing, when it should be 
done, and where. Unfortunately, the 
problems connected with these details 
have delayed and stifled too many pro- 
grams, both on the state and community 
levels. However, many states and com- 
munities have demonstrated convincing- 
ly that these problems can be solved 
according to the best interests of every- 
one concerned. 

We all know that sooner or later the 
great majority of our 
going to drive cars, with or without 
proper training. We also know that a 
quality high school course has a favor- 
able effect on youthful driving behavior. 
Isn’t it worth it, then, to have a program 
which will give our youngsters a new 
lease on life? Whatever the scheduling 
and financing difficulties are, experience 
shows it’s simply a matter of willingness 
to fit the training in—whether it’s on 
Saturdays, during Summer months, or 
after regular school hours. 

There are really no valid objections to 
high school driver training when the sub- 
ject is considered in its proper perspec- 
tive. In a modern, civilized society, life 
and living are paramount and are sup- 
posed to prosper. Certainly, then, it 
would be uncivilized to weigh personal 
selfishness or educational theory against 
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youngsters are 


lives and limbs. Auto accidents are a 
dire threat to everyone of us and will 
continue to be unless we make sure 
future generations of drivers are better 
than today’s. When the training is prac- 
tical and necessary, let's not hold back 
and measure human life in terms of 
dollars or by other material values. 

Some say the driver education program 
is too costly. This is ridiculous when we 
know that driver education conducted at 
the high school level definitely reduces 
killing and crippling on our highways; 
that for less than five per cent of the eco- 
nomic loss resulting from accidents, all 
students reaching legal driving age can 
be given an excellent course; that just 
a dollar out of every drivers pocket 
added to his license fee can enable every 
school to conduct this training. Too 
costly? We can't afford not to train our 
youngsters. 

Additional funds can be raised through 
already existing license fees. Such a pro- 
gram would result in sufficient state aid 
funds to provide enough teachers, ade- 
quate facilities and enough courses to 
reach every high school student prior to 
legal driving age. There must be a bal 
ance of quality and quantity—we can't 
cut much of our accident rate with “cut 
rate’ courses. 

Training Not a “Frill” 

Some people also contend that driver 
education is a frill, that it doesn’t belong 
with science and history. My answer is 
that part of the purpose of high school 
is to teach youngsters how to do better 
those desirable things in life they are 
going to do anyway. Certainly there is 
no other high school subject that lends 
itself so well to the practical develop- 
ment of good citizenship not only be- 
hind the wheel, but in virtually every 
type of activity. Besides, what good is it 
to spend thousands of dollars and _ per- 
haps a dozen years of teaching effort, it 
a youngster can't cope with the auto- 
mobile and doesn’t live long enough to 
return some of the dividends of the 
knowledge he has learned. 

Then there is the claim that it’s the 
responsibility of the parents to teach their 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CURRENT 
TRAFFIC 
LITERATURE 


Reviewed by the TRANSPORTATION CENTER LIBRARY 


Municipal Police Administration, Fifth 
Edition. (International City Managers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois, 1961, 545 pp, 
$7.50.) 


THE LATEST edition of this text, the 
first of which was published in 1938, has 
been carefully revised and somewhat en- 
larged to reflect the many changes in the 
public administration field generally and 
the police field specifically. The editor for 
this edition is Richard L. Holcomb, as- 
sociate professor and chief of the bureau 
of Police Science, State University of 
lowa. Former editions were edited by 
Lyman S. Moore (1938) and O. W. Wil- 
son (1943, 1950 and 1954). In addition 
to outstanding editors, the book has had 
distinguished contributors; the list reads 
like a “Who's Who” of the police field, 
and the text reflects the high degree of 
their knowledge. 

Several chapters in this edition have 
been completely rewritten; notably Chap- 
ter 6, “Juvenile Delinquency Control”, 
rewritten by Mr. Holcomb with the as- 
sistance of Michael J. Delaney, director 
of crime prevention, Chicago Police De- 
partment; Chapter 15, “Police Public Re- 
lations Programs”, an entirely new chap- 
ter by Ned L. Wall, staff assistant, ICMA; 
and Chapter 16, “Police Administration: 
the Future’, prepared by the late Ray 
Ashworth of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. 

The present volume reflects the changes 
which a tremendous growth in popula- 
tion and increasing urbanization have 
brought about in the police field. When 
people live closely together in cities, the 
chances for criminals to ply their trade 
increase; changes in our way of life have 
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brought about new social tensions, re- 
flected, for example, in the increase of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The increased and now almost univer- 
sal use of the automobile has brought 
about new police problems; new develop- 
ments in technology have forced the 
policeman to become a technical expert 
as well as a good enforcement officer. 

While these problems and others are 
important in themselves, this book is 
primarily concerned with their influence 
on police administration. 

While space does not permit specific 
examples of how the authors deal with 
administrative problems arising from the 
described changes, it might be useful to 
take a look at the future with them. They 
envision greater cooperation between de- 
partments in urban areas to increase 
efficiency of service. This could come 
about either through contractual arrange- 
ments or working together informally, 
but it 1s essential if police are to perform 
the many duties required of them. Higher 
personnel standards, lifting of residence 
requirements, the adoption of a merit 
system everywhere and increased educa- 
tional background for the police recruit 
will result in professionalization of the 
police if increased standards and training 
are also maintained on the administrative 
level. 

An excellent list of tables and organiza- 
tion charts, a good bibliography and in- 
dex as well as pleasant layout of the text 
add a great deal to the usefulness of this 
truly excellent book which, this reviewer 
feels, should be required reading for all 
police officers, from patrolman to top 
administrator. * 

Bea Kenney, 
Assistant Librarian 
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THE 


Specially-train 


the laws on Lé 


POLICE 


Padded headrest (top photo) in the Los Angeles Police 
Department's Interceptors has strap-iron support. At 
right, special police speedometer is mounted above radio 
controls on dashboard. Photo at left, below, shows 
shoulder harness and lap belt. Harness can be released 
in one quick motion. Roll bar (below, right) is seamless 
steel tubing padded with foam rubber. Finned brake 
drum shown at bottom of page radiates heat caused by 
repeated stops during high speed pursuits. 
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FREEWAY 


INTERCEPTOR 


officers driving specially-equipped patrol cars enforce 


Angeles’ sprawling expressway system 


It Is 10:30 p.m. in Los Angeles and 
you are listening to a police radio. 

“27194, 2T96, 2T98, clear,” you hear 
the response from Control One, and you 
know that the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment’s Freeway Interceptor crews are 
moving out into the night to enforce 
traffic laws and investigate accidents on 
the city’s sprawling freeways 

The white-helmeted officers are pre- 
pared to handle every type of freeway 
accident, from minor fender dents to 
fatal head-on collisions when a vehicle 
crosses the divider. You know the officers 
assigned to these Interceptors—no 
else drives these cars 


one 
are conscious of 
the importance of their properly func- 
tioning machines, for it means their lives 
and the lives of motorists 


Six Years Old 

The Freeway Interceptor con- 
ceived about six years ago in the Traffic 
Bureau and Accident Investigation Divi- 
sion. Traffic was increasing; more special- 
ized equipment was needed. Freeway 
veterans A. H. McMillan and William 
M. Zimmerman wonder how they kept 
the freeway patrol cars intact as long as 
they did then, for they were not con- 
structed for the high-speed chases and 
hard driving required on freeways. The 
modern Interceptor is. 

The qualifications for an Interceptor 
are: it is a medium-priced automobile 
with a 122-inch wheelbase, a 3'2 to | 
differential, about 100 horsepower more 
than a standard police car, and special 
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Was 


safety equipment. It has passed the stand- 
ard L.A.P.D. tests for stability, corner- 
ing, driver comfort, acceleration, and ade- 
quate braking in repeated high-speed 
stops. Like all L.A.P.D. emergency ve- 
hicles it is equipped with heavy-duty sus- 
pension, sway bar on the front end, and 
special wheels and brake linings 


Special Equipment 

Current Interceptors are 1960 Pontiacs, 
each with 333 horsepower, 4-barrel car- 
buretors, aluminum brake drums with 
lining, Helwig stabilizers, and 
Firestone 500 patrol tires. Each unit has 
been clocked at 130 miles an hour in a 
mile and from a standing start almost 
100 miles an hour in a quarter-mile 

Their special safety equipment includes 
a roll bar which extends on both sides 
of the car from the trunk to the instru- 
ment panel with verticle support at two 
points. For protection against whiplash 
injuries there are head rests on the front 


seats. 


special 


This special equipment was designed, 
tested, and installed by the cooperation 
of the Traffic Services Division com- 
manded by Lt. Don Mann and the Motor 
Transport Division. Gerald R. Wynne, 
civilian superintendent of Motor Trans- 
port, says: “Traffic Services furnishes the 
and we supply the mechanical 
know-how.” 

A third piece of special equipment, the 
Interceptor seat belt, was designed by a 
former officer in Traffic Services in co- 
operation with a commercial manufac- 


ideas, 
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turer. It includes a strap angularly across 
the left shoulder and chest to the lap belt. 

In more than a million miles of patrol 
there have been only four Freeway Inter- 
ceptor accidents; the severity of these was 
reduced by the safety equipment. A re- 
cent accident involved two Interceptors 
but both crews survived. 

Officers James L. Haag and Zimmer- 
man, in an Interceptor, spotted a speed- 
ing car on Harbor Freeway and pursued 
it. The suspect left the freeway to elude 
the officers and the chase continued up 
Vermont Avenue at speeds up to 90 
miles an hour. 


Second Car Joins Pursuit 


At Alondra Boulevard a second Inter- 
ceptor joined pursuit and the two police 
cars continued up Vermont Avenue. 
Near 149th Street the suspect smashed 
into the rear of another car which burst 
into flames. Burning gasoline spread over 
the road and the center «ivider. Flames 
jumped 15 to 20 feet high. 

Officer Haag, about 250 feet behind 
the suspect, applied his brakes but had 
to steer his Interceptor onto the dividing 
strip to avoid the flames and crashed ve- 
hicles. Officer Raymond M. Smith in the 
econd Interceptor steered off the road- 

iv, shifted down, and locked his brakes. 
ln the soft dirt his Interceptor skidded 
sideways into the rear of the other Inter- 
ceptor. 

“I was wearing my shoulder strap and 
safety belt as well as my helmet at the 
time of the accident,” Officer Smith says, 
“and I was not hurt or even shaken up. 
It’s my opinion that the roll bar complete- 
ly protected the right side of our Inter- 
ceptor, and it is the only reason that my 
partner, Officer P. R. Hollinger, wasn’t 
injured. Had the bars not been there, I’m 
sure that the front door would have been 
pushed in far enough to strike him.” 

The only other serious Interceptor ac- 
cident happened when a unit on Holly- 
wood Freeway ran off the road to avoid 
collision with an erratic private driver. 
The Interceptor came to rest on its top, 
and the roof was crushed in by the siren. 
The officers were firmly held by their In- 
terceptor seat belts, and their only injury 
was caused by—this was before roll bars 
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were installed—the crushed roof. 

Interceptors are assigned to the morn- 
ing watch on Los Angeles freeways 
These are the only hours when traffic is 
open enough for use of four-wheeled ve- 
hicles in pursuits. During day and eve- 
ning watch two-wheeled motorcycles of 
the Traffic Enforcement Division are 
used on freeways. On these watches only 
a solo motorcycle can pass between the 
often-congested lanes of traffic. 

The motorcycle patrol is relieved by 
Interceptors on Mondays through Fridays 
at 10:30 p.m. The cars return to the 
police garage at 6:30 a.m. 

On Saturdays and Sundays congestion 
prevents use of Interceptors until 11:30 
p.m. The motorcycle officers’ watch con- 
tinues until 12:30 a.m. so there is a one- 
hour overlap with the Interceptors. On 
Sundays and Mondays the Interceptors 
leave the freeways at 7:15 a.m. 

The three Interceptors operating from 
the downtown Police Administration 
Building are manned by personnel from 
the Accident Investigation Division. They 
perform a dual function of traffic law en- 
forcement and accident investigation, and 
therefore carry the bulky equipment of 
their specialty—such as cameras, flash 
equipment, skidmark measuring devices, 
flares, and Intoximeters. 


Units De-centralized 

Because of the far-flung boundaries of 
Los Angeles three Interceptors have bee 
detached from A.I.D. in a de-centraliz: 
tion move. Each of three outlying 
graphical divisions is assigned ore int 
ceptor for freeway patrol in its area. The 
vehicle and its crew are integrated 
the specific division though their func 
tion remains the same. 

The L.A.P.D. has six Interceptors in 
service, and two of these are to be re- 
placed in 1961 because of accumulated 
mileage. As the Los Angeles freeway 
system expands the number of Intercep- 
tors will be increased. Only 12 miles will 
be added this year so the six Interceptors 
still will be adequate. According to Super- 
intendent Wynne, additional Interceptors 
probably will be added in 1962 when 
many miles of new freeways will be 
opened to traffic. * 
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New Institute 
Staff 
Members 


R.R. Frederick J. E. Wood P. N. Dixon 


Three graduates of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, have joined the 
Institute staff, Bernard R. Caldwell, director, announced 

The new staff members are Richard R. Frederick, recently a field representative 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police Field Service Division; James E. 
Wood, a captain on the Fort Worth, Texas, Police Department; and Paul N. Dixon, 
a lieutenant in the Miami, Florida, Police Department. 

Frederick and Wood have joined the Training Division and Dixon is a staff mem- 
ber of the Field Division of the Traffic Institute. All are graduates of nine-month 
Iraffic Police Administration Training Programs at the Traffic Institute. 

Before his affiliation with the IACP Field Service Division, Frederick was with 
the Field Division of the Traffic Institute and the Traffic Division of the [ACP 
He was formerly a sergeant in the Arlington County, Virginia, Police Department. 

Wood, a graduate of the 1957-58 Traffic Institute class, was captain in charge of 
the police training school. He has a B.S. degree from Texas Wesleyan College. 

Dixon, a graduate of the 1954 class, was assistant director o:1 the Miami Police 
Department's Training Academy. . 
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ATTENTION 


Police Traffic & Accident Divisions 


Cut your measuring tape cost in HALF 
with 


Chesterman Metallic Police Tapes 


Superior for POLICE use to steel tapes 

No cracking or breaking off like with steel tapes 
No rusting or Kinking; become more flexible with 
use 

Refills available at low cost; will outlast steel 
tapes 3-1 

Right sizes 50-75-100 ft. lengths; graduated in 
10ths or 12ths 

Plastic coated making them water resistant 

Leather cases; polished brass fittings; made to 
last years 

Try at our expense; if not satisfied return 

Write NOW; don't delay; send your order today 








Dealer inquiries invited. 


B. G. Reilly Company 


P.O. Box 231 No. Scituate, R. |. 
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EDUCATION ... 


(Continued from page 18) 
children to drive, either by themselves or 
through friends, or a commercial driving 
school. Let's face facts. This has been 
the prevailing opinion for a long time and 
the traffic accident situation is not getting 
any better. 

Actually, this attitude is one of the 
main reasons it has been so difficult to 
achieve a lasting reduction in accidents. 
Parents and friends, many of whom 
themselves have bad driving habits, 
merely pass those bad habits on to their 
children, thus helping to perpetuate the 
accident problem. 

The question of availability of teachers 
and what they will teach is sometimes 
raised. As far as teachers in this area 
are concerned, The Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation of Safety Education indicates there 
are more than enough teachers available 
and qualified. For the past four years 
through the Allstate Foundation alone, 
the University of Pittsburgh has been 
turning out an average of 15 teachers 
a Summer for driver education. The 
best type of courses, policies and prac- 
tices have already been outlined by the 
National Education Association so that 
the most effective type of program has 
been set up. 

In the final analysis, the differences of 
opinion concerning the mechanics of the 
high school driver education program 
are not based on a realistic approach to 
the problem. Workable operating plans 
are abundant and certainly well known. 
Studies by states and communities con- 
firm the effectiveness of the program, and 
insurance companies are rewarding 
trained drivers with premium discounts. 


According to a survey of our own 
Young Driver Discount Plan, our figures 
substantiate the often-heard statement 
that trained young drivers have half as 
many accidents as the untrained. This 
conclusion was reached early last year, 
and I’m delighted to say it still prevails. 
This is particularly reassuring when we 
note with alarm our continued unfor- 
tunate underwriting experience with un- 
trained youth. 

Safety is as much every teacher's re- 
sponsibility as it is every parent’s. School 
officials throughout the country 
realize the tragic waste of educating 
young people only to have them lose their 
lives in needless traffic accidents. Most 
educators see how the automobile has 
created problems which are of direct 
concern to the schools, problems which 
they cannot ignore. 


surely 


As in other instances of opposition, we 
find it’s usually just a vocal minority 
that prevents the establishment of driver 
ed in the high schools. To combat it, 
parents and officials have to make their 
views known to the educators. They 
must get all supporting agencies together, 
then sit down with the school board o1 
the school administrators, and iron out 
these not-so-hard-to-solve questions and 
issues. They also must assert themselves 
in support of legislation to increase state 
aid funds. 

In Pittsburgh, driver education 
been called a missing link. In reality, 
it is more than that. It is the anchor pole 
to which the whole traffic safety chain is 
attached. Without it, we curtail the 
success of every other traffic safety ac- 
tivity and jeopardize the future of our 
most precious resource—our youth. * 


has 


1960 Traffic Toll Highest Since 1957 


Traffic accidents in 1960 took the lives 
of 38,200 persons and caused 1,400,000 
injuries disabling beyond the day of the 
accident, according to the National Safety 
Council. 

It was the highest traffic death toll 


since 1957, when 38,702 persons met 
death, the council said. The 1959 traffic 
toll was 37,910 deaths and about the 
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same number of injuries as in 1960. 

While the toll was rising one per cent 
from 1959, Americans in 1960 were set- 
ting a record-low rate of 5.3 deaths for 
every 100 million miles of motor vehicle 
travel. The rate in 1959 was 5.4. 

A two per cent increase in travel in 
1960 more than offset the one per cent 
rise in deaths. 
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TRAFFIC ACCIDENT INVESTIGATOR’S MANUAL, by James Stannard Baker 

The most complete and detailed presentation of this subject published today. This volume 
has earned a national and international reputation as the standard work in this field. Its 35 
chapters cover the concrete operational problems of the accident investigator as he faces 
the challenge of determining how and why the accident happened. 352 illustrations, 617 
pages. Price: $7.50. 


INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE FOR ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 

Offers a complete program for teaching accident investigation. Arranged in three parts: 1) 
General Information for the Instructor; 2) Review and Discussion Questions; 3) Special 
Training Methods and Aids (consists of 57 separate training projects). Police departments 
may obtain a copy for a two-week examination without obligation to purchase. (No dis- 
counts). Price: $30. 


CHEMICAL TESTS AND THE LAW, by Robert L. Donigan 

The most complete work available on the legal aspects of chemical tests to determine 
alcoholic influence. Discusses evidence, statutes, cases, and constitutional issues. Includes 
extensive appendix and case supplement. 257 pages. Price: $7.25. 


KNOW THE LAW, hy Robert L. Donigan and Edward C. Fisher 

A collection of selected articles on the legal aspects of traffic law enforcement which have 
appeared in the “Know the Law” section of the Traffic Digest and Review. An important 
reference book. 442 pages. Price: $7.00. 


THE EVIDENCE HANDBOOK, hy Robert L. Donigan and Edward C. Fisher 

Written especially to help police officers gather admissible evidence and prepare it for 
presentation in court. Also a valuable reference for judges, prosecutors, and other lawyers 
205 pages. Price: $5.00. 


VEHICLE TRAFFIC LAW, by Edward C. Fisher 

A complete and authoritative text covering all areas of traffic law. Just published by the 
Traffic Institute, this volume discusses a wide range of traffic offenses with reference to 
statutes. decisions, proof, pleading in clear easily understood language and cites current 
authorities for reference. An important book not only for judges, prosecutors, other lawyers, 
and police, but for anyone concerned with motor vehicle traffic. (Write for price.) 


DICTIONARY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC, hy J. Stannard Baker and 

William B. Stebbins, Jr. 
A compilation of the terminology currently used in the highway traffic field. Discusses 
and compares over 10,000 terms including basic vocabulary, synonyms, antonyms, etc 
Cross referenced. Charts and diagrams. 336 pages. Price: $6.00. 


NOTE: A 20 per cent discount will be allowed when 25 or more copies of any one book 
(priced at $1.00 or more) except the Instructor's Guide are ordered. Books are mailed 
postage free if check or money order accompanies each order, otherwise postage is added 
to bill. Make checks payable to the Traffic Institute, Northwestern U niversity. Send orders 
to: Publications, the Traffic Institute, 1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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TRAINING-REFERENCE MANUALS 


These manuals have been developed for use in police in-service 
training programs or as reference sources. They are printed in 812 
by 11 inch format and three-hole punched for ring binders. Most 
are one of a series in a general subject area 


Order 
Number 

TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT SERIES 
2002 Background for Traffic Law Enforcement. 12 pp 
2026 Traffic Road Checks. 20 pp 
2066 Speed Violations. 20 pp 
2131 Position and Direction on the Road. 32 pp 
2086 Required Stops. 17 pp 
2134 Reckless Driving and Negligent Homicide. 12 pp 
2135 Turning Violations. 20 pp 
2071 Driving Under the Influence of Alcohol or Drugs. 17 pp 
2096 Parking Enforcement. 24 pp 
2021 Pursuit in Traffic Law Enforcement. 11 pp 
2022 Stopping & Approaching the Traffic Violator. 10 pp 
2027 Officer-Violator Relationships. 9 pp 
2017 Taking Enforcement Action. 9 pp 
2036 Citations in Traffic Law Enforcement. 13 pp 
2123 lraffic Arrest. 13 pp 
2099 Assisting in Prosecution. 10 pp 
2100 Traffic Officer in Court. 13 pp 
2091 Locating and Identifying Wanted Vehicles. 16 pp 
2054 Removing Vehicles from the Roadway. 12 pp 
2142 Right-of-way Violations. 12 pp 

Rights and Liabilities 


ie “4 on _ of EXAMINERS 
FRAFFIC DIRECTION SERIES and INSTRUCTORS 
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Directing Vehicle Movements. 21 pp 
Signals and Gestures for Directing Traffic. 9 pp 
Adult Guards for School Crossings. 16 pp 


KNOW THE LAW SERIES 


1074 Hit-and-Run Offenses. 42 pp 

1027 Uses of Skidmarks in Traffic Cases. 23 pp 

2068 Speed Check Devices. 13 pp 

4011 Legal Aspects of Driver Licensing. 32 pp 

2133 Rights and Liabilities of Examiners and Instructors in Road 
Test Accidents. 16 pp 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


4004 Giving and Scoring Driver Road Tests. 24 pp 

0022 Charts and Tables for Stopping Distances of Motor Vehicles. 19 pp 
7192 Municipal Police Traffic Supervision, 54 pp 

1075 Hit-and-Run Investigation. 28 pp 

1019 Questioning Drivers & Witnesses. 24 pp 


7133 An Introduction to Police Personnel Management. 36 pp 


*Prices subject to change without notice. Write for quantity discounts 
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TRAFFIC PERIODICALS 


Traffic Digest and Review. A monthly professional journal devoted 

exclusively to street and highway traffic and serving as an authoritative 

source of information on all aspects of motor vehicle traffic super- Dioest 

vision. Each issue contains articles by Traffic Institute staff members and 

other authorities on the latest developments in enforcement techniques, — 

training, accident investigation, traffic law, engineering, and research. . 

Subscribers are allowed a 25 per cent discount on one copy only of new ie 

Institute publications priced at $1.00 or more. 12 issues: $6.00 (Depart- Vlei < 

mental discount of 20 per cent is allowed when five or more subscrip- aoe . 
o ; 


tions are included in one order.) ra 


Current Literature in Traffic and Transportation. A twice-monthly list- py =a 
ing of pertinent, current literature published in the areas of traffic and . 
transportation. Compiled by the library of the Transportation Center. 


Northwestern University. 24 issues: $3.00. (Special combination offer: 12 issues of Traffic 
Digest and Review, 24 issues of Current Literature, both for $7.50, a saving of $1.50) 
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Traffic Instruments 





Traffic Template—A transparent template specially designed for use by accident investigators 
traffic engineers, and others to draw scale diagrams of street locations showing vehicles and 
other traffic elements. Contains scale cutouts of vehicles, signs, curves, etc. and two measu! 
ing scales (1:120 and 1:240). Available in inches or metric system. Can be used in field to 
measure road grade and super-elevation. Has nomograph for problems involving speed and 
stopping distance relationships. Made of durable, non-shrinking plastic. 10x 344 inches 
Includes 16-page illustrated instruction manual. Prices: 1-4, $2.00 each: 5 or more, $1.60 
each. 

Skidmark-Speed Nomograph—(On 5'2 x 8'2 card.) Relates speed, distance to or from 
stop, and acceleration rate. (This nomograph appears in the Traffic Accident Investigator's 
Manual.) Price: 35c for single copy; 2c for each additional copy 


Traffic Report Forms 


Order 100 
Number Copies 
1057 Police Traffic Accident report $1.25 
1062 Supplementary Field Notes 1.25 
1058 Direct Cause Analysis 5 
1056 Photo Data Sheet 00 
1059 Witness Statement—Traffic 00 
2042 Property Taken Into Custody—Traffic 00 
1061 Case Summary—Traffic 00 
1064 Case Envelope 5.00 
2048 Traffic Enforcement Tally Sheet 00 
2049 Trafic Enforcement Tally Sheet (Abbreviated ) l 
2065 Traffic Enforcement Summary I 


5 


~ 
~ 


5 
2532 Field Notes—Enforcement 1.00 
Sold only units of 100. Single copies free. 

All publications listed have been developed by the Traffic Institute staff to provide 
authoritative material in specific areas of motor vehicle traffic. Special discounts are offered 
for quantity purchases of training and reference manuals. Write for these prices. Address 
all orders to Publications, Traffic Institute, 1804 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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ROAD CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 13) 


occurrence, but this does not preclude 
the possibility of your encountering this 
emergency one or more times during the 
course of your career. Remember, if you 
have a plan of action in mind before 
being confronted with a particular emer- 
your chances for handling that 
emergency greatly in- 
creased. The plan, however, should be 
flexible rather than rigid. A decision as 
to exactly what action to take is always 
influenced by the particular 
stances of a specific incident 


gency 
correctly are 


circum. 


Flash Floods Dangerous 


Flooding is another condition which 
can provide serious obstacles to traffic 
Particularly dangerous are flash floods 
which are intense and generally limited in 
scope. Such floods can make particular 
stretches of road temporarily impassable 
If you upon an area such as an 
underpass which is seriously affected take 


come 


charge by directing traffic. If necessary, 


stop motorists and forbid them from 
using a section of the road which you 
know to be impassable. If anyone defies 
your orders you may take enforcement 
action. If you find that some motorists 
have become stalled in deep water take 
the initiative and get them to safety. This 
may be done either by carrying them 
bodily from the stalled vehicle or by try- 
ing to get the vehicle to high ground de- 
pending upon the circumstances and the 
equipment available. Do not risk getting 
your own equipment stuck in order to get 
someone else out of the situation. Do not 
order a tow truck without first checking 
with the driver, for reasons mentioned 
previously. What you should do is ask 
him if he wants a truck, and if he says 
ves, ask him if he has any preference as 
to firm. If he has none, and if there hap- 
pens to be a truck available in the vicin- 
ity, your problem may be easily solved; 
otherwise communicate the information 
he has given you to headquarters and 
request that a truck be sent out. Under 
circumstances of this sort, tow trucks are 
apt to be extremely busy, and it may be 
some time before they respond. 
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You may sometimes encounter broken 
power lines in a flooded area. Fortunate- 
ly this is rare, but when it does occur it 
represents an extremely hazardous situa- 
tion. Your duty is to keep everyone away 
from such a hazard. If someone standing 
in water is electrocuted, it would be folly 
for you to attempt to render assistance 
You would succeed only in endangering 
yourself. 

In mountainous areas, rocks may roll 
onto the road at more or less frequent 
intervals. If you find a rock more than 
two inches high remove it if it is small 
enough for you to do so. If not, set up 
flares and radio headquarters asking them 
to set up barricades until such time as the 
hazard can be removed. 

A box or carton in the roadway can 
constitute a hazard in several ways. 
Sometimes drivers will hit what they as 
sume to be an empty carton and find, 
to their sorrow, that is contains solid 
objects which cause considerable damage 
to the car. A driver may swerve to avoid 
hitting a carton and inadvertently collide 
with another car. Children have been 
known to hide under empty cartons in 
the street and be run over as a result. For 
all of these reasons, whenever you see a 
box, carton, or large can lying in the 
roadway stop and pick it up. This ob- 
viously does not mean that you should 
stop and pick up every cigarette package 
which has been dropped on the street, 
but if anything is big enough to represent 
a potential hazard, remove it. 


Animals Present Problems 


Animals which have been killed or in- 
jured on the street may present some 
problems. In urban areas the most com- 
mon victim is the dog. If you find a dead 
dog in the traffic lane remove it. You may 
be provided with wrapping paper to pre- 
vent staining of the car in cases of this 
kind. If not, move the animal far enough 
so that cars are not obliged to run over 
or around it. If the dog is merely injured, 
move him out of the path of traffic. You 
may be able to identify the owner 
through the number on the dog tag. If so, 
call and inform him of the situation. If 
unable to contact the owner, notify the 
humane society. You may be tempted or 
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even urged to put the dog out of its 
misery. However, the value of such ani- 
mals has been known to increase con- 
siderably after being disposed of by the 
police. Because of the danger of lawsuits 
mentioned earlier you should not shoot 
these animals, even at the owner's re- 
quest. Let the humane society attend to 
such matters. 

In rural you may encounter 
larger animals such as horses, cows, and 
hogs. This is not likely to happen very 
often, since animals killed or injured in 
connection with accidents will probably 
be removed at the same time as the 
wrecked vehicles. But when you do find a 
dead or injured animal on the road you 
should see that it is moved at least far 
enough to eliminate it as a hazard to 
traffic. How this can best be accom- 
plished will depend upon the circum- 
stances. If you are near a farmhouse, con- 
tact the farmer, tell him about the situa- 
tion and ask him to help you remove the 
animal. Chances are that it will belong 
to him or that he will know to whom it 
does belong. If you succeed in contacting 
the owner, warn him not to allow his 
stock to wander on the highway in the 
future. 


areas 


Remove Hazard 

However, if you are in a rather remote 
area with no farmhouses nearby, and if 
the animal is so located as to present an 
obvious hazard, you may be able to drag 
it to a safer location by hand or if neces- 
sary by towing it a short distance with 
your patrol car. 

Animals may also be loosed upon the 
highway as a result of accidents involving 
stock trucks. As long as they remain loose 
they represent a hazard both to them- 
selves and to oncoming traffic. Rounding 
up these animals and reloading them can 
be a difficult problem which has been 
solved in various ways. On the freeways, 
pigs have sometimes been rounded up by 
surrounding them with snow fence car- 
ried by men spaced at various intervals. 
If you encounter livestock loose on any 
road assist in the roundup and if neces- 
sary cal! for help. 

Visibility can be greatly affected by 
weather conditions. An obvious example 
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of this is fog, which is a serious problem 
in certain areas due to its tendency to 
settle in patches and sometimes catch 
motorists unaware. A motorist traveling 
at high speed may pass from a clear 
area into a dense fog before he has time 
to adjust his speed. This can and fre- 
quently does result in a series of rear end 
collisions. If you discover an area of 
dense fog there are two things you should 
do at once: 1) radio the dispatcher so 
that he in turn may arrange for the pub- 
lic to be notified via TV, radio, and other 
news media; 2) take charge and direct 
traffic. You may do this by backtracking 
a few hundred feet from the entrance to 
the fog area and stopping approaching 
motorists to warn them of the fog ahead 


Blinker Warns Motorists 


Leave your blinker light flashing as 
most motorists will slow down when they 
see this signal. You can also stop one or 
two motorists coming through from the 
opposite direction and question them as 
to how far the fog extends. Relay this in- 
formation to the dispatcher and also give 
it to any approaching motorists so that 
they will be in a better position to judge 
the risk involved in attempting to go 
through the area. 

Some freeways are now being equipped 
with fog warnings which will give the 
motorist advance warning of fog several 
miles before they actually enter the af- 
fected area. While there is no way of 
actually measuring the extent of accident 
reduction to be achieved in this manner 
there can be no doubt that it will help to 
prevent some accidents. 

In urban areas be on the alert for 
street lights which have burned out. If 
only one light is out in an otherwise well 
illuminated area this is probably not seri- 
ous, but if a light which is supposed to 
provide illumination for a potential traf- 
fic hazard is out, then prompt action is 
needed to correct the situation. An exam- 
ple would be the lights which illuminate 
dividers such as medians. Report all such 
instances to the dispatcher so that he 
may relay the information to the appro- 
priate agency for action. Report street 
lights out and poles down as a result of 
accidents or vandalism at the end of your 
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tour of duty unless they are an immediate 
hazard. 


Design 


Although you have no direct responsi- 
bility for the design of the road you may 
occasionally notice things which you be- 
lieve are in need of improvement. For 
example, you may spot a particular inter- 
section where a stop light is needed or 
one where a light is present but the vol- 
ume of traffic does not appear to justify 
its presence. You may feel that a school 
crossing sign is needed or that a bus stop 
should be moved. Perhaps the markings 
and signs at a particular location are 
arranged so as to confuse rather than 
guide the motorist. Or there may be some 
design feature which interferes with visi- 
bility or in some other way creates a 
hazard for traffic. 


In such instances make a written re 
port, first describing the condition and 
its effect on traffic, and then adding your 
suggestions, if any, as to what should be 
done to remedy the situation. 


Some of your suggestions will prob- 
ably be adopted readily. Do not become 
discouraged, however, if all of them do 
not win immediate acceptance. This may 
sometimes be due to a shortage of funds 
rather than lack of merit of the idea it- 
self. Or your suggestion may be affected 
by long range plans with which you are 
not familiar. For example, if a street is 
going to be completely rebuilt or if it is 
going to be eliminated by the construc- 
tion of a new expressway then it may not 
be practical to adopt the suggestion which 
you have made. 


A number of valuable suggestions have 
been contributed by police and resulted 
in many design changes including some 
of major significance. Hence no attempt 
will be made here to discourage you 
from making suggestions. However, it is 
important that all the suggestions which 
you submit be based en careful observa- 
tion and be well thought out. Otherwise, 
the good suggestions which you send in 
will become buried in a flood of mediocre 
ones and may not get the attention which 
they deserve. * 


April, 1961 


TRAFFIC 


CALENDAR 


MAY 3-4, Eastern Region In-service 
Training Conference for graduates of 
the TPA Training Program and their 
chiefs. Host: New Jersey State Police. 
Location: Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Discussion centers on current traffic 
problems and solutions 


MAY 8-26, Traffic Control—Devices and 
Methods; Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. Police traffic control and regu- 
lation functions are presented in this 
unit. Content includes devices and 
methods used to regulate vehicle and 
pedestrian movements until more per- 
manent remedies are provided by pro- 
fessional engineering assistance. 


MAY 15-26, Accident Investigation, 
Northeastern Region Police Traffic 
Training; Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. A detailed presen- 
tation of the police responsibilities in 
motor vehicle accident investigation. 
Conducted by the Traffic Institute in 
cooperation with the Field Service 
Division, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 


JUNE 1-2, North-Central Region In- 
service Training Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the TPA Training Program and 
their chiefs. Host: Wisconsin State 
Patrol. Location: Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 


JUNE 5-9, Eastern Region Traffic Court 
Conference, Fordham University, New 
York, New York. Held in cooperation 
with the Traffic Institute and the 
American Bar Association Traffic 
Court Program. Topics and discussions 
concern methods of improving traffic 
courts. 


JUNE 6-8, Annual Seminar for Chiefs 
of TPA Graduates; Traffic Institute. 
Northwestern University. 
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TELEVISION... 


(Continued from page 10) 


Under normal driving conditions green 
arrows will be lighted over each lane and 
the variable speed sign will read “55” 
and the ramp-closed sign will be off. If 
there is an accident or a vehicle stalls, 
the operator in the central control room 
can light the red “X” over the blocked 
lane as far behind the stoppage as neces- 
sary and change the speed message to 
“40” or “25.” If traffic should complete- 
ly block the freeway, the operator can 
close the “on” ramps leading to the con- 
gested area by lighting the ramp-closed 
signs, thus preventing more vehicles from 
adding to the congestion. 

Direct telephone lines link the control 
center with the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment and Wayne County Road Commis- 
sion for immediate dispatch of emergency 
vehicles. 

The 14 new transistorized closed-cir- 
cuit Cameras are now operating at their 
locations on bridges above the freeway. 
The cameras are designed for constant 
use in outdoor installations where com- 
pactness and light weight are important. 
Each camera weighs nine pounds. Each 
is self-contained in a cylinder 54% inches 
in diameter and 1134 inches long. 
Weatherproof housings protect cameras 
against vibration, temperature, 
glare, dust, and precipitation. The hous- 
ings are heated and ventilated to main- 
tain temperatures between 70 and 100 
degrees. The pictures are taken through 
glass windows equipped with windshield 
wipers. 

The cameras are designed to allow 
mounting of a four-lens turret and are 
equipped with a selection of lenses so 


noise, 
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that operators can take close-ups of spe- 
cific traffic situations. 

The cameras are operated 24 hours 
daily and continuously cover 900 to 
1,750 feet of the Lodgg freeway. There 
are 239 miles of control wires and 11 
miles of video cable; the cable is installed 
in the median and attached to guard rail 
posts with metal straps. Panning, tilting. 
controlling standard and telephoto lenses 
and adjusting for night and daylight con 
ditions are done in the central control 
room where there is a monitor for each 
camera. 


Picture reception is about twice the 
quality of that on a home television set 
Good reception is easy to obtain on the 
closed-circuit system and only slightly 
more expensive to provide than on the 
conventional broadcast band which is 
limited by its width. 


Daytime clarity is sufficient to identify 
the makes of automobiles using the free 
way. This enables operators to observe 
the time a trip takes and the response 
of a driver to various traffic conditions 
Night pictures provide sufficient detail to 
detect stopped vehicles in traffic lanes and 
on shoulders. One picture clearly showed 
a police officer stopping a traffic violator 
and getting out of his car to write a 
ticket. 

Results of the Detroit project will de 
termine the desirability of extending the 
project to additional sections of Detroit's 
freeway system and will be applied to 
freeway design and _ traffic 
throughout the United States. 


control 


Is television the solution to freeway 
traffic jams? This project could tell 

Next month: Other television traffic 
control systems * 


TUL 


THE EXTENSIVE PROGRAM of traffic training courses scheduled by the Traffic 
Institute from September, 1961, to November, 1962, is described in a new eight-page 
Course Catalog just off the press. Courses are offered for police, judges, prosecutors, 
and court officials, traffic engineers, driver license administrators, and fleet super- 
visors. Write for your copy: Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1804 Hinman, 


Evanston, Illinois. 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT... 


(Continued from page 5) 


congested sections. Specifically, the rec- 
ommendation was that an entirely official 
body consisting only of city officials 
should be formed to co-ordinate traffic 
affairs in Memphis. However, the TAC 
in its present form was set up by the 
then City Commission with powers 
limited to those of recommendation. 

For all practical purposes, a ready- 
made program for the Traffic Advisory 
Commission was already prepared in the 
management firm’s report, and most of 
the recommendations were 
within a reasonable time. 


carried out 


Similar Duties 


The semi-official duties and 
bilities of the Traffic Advisory Commis- 
sion in Memphis in general coincide with 
those functions of the completely non- 
official CTSB in Chicago and the TSA 
in Detroit relating to stimulating action 
on the part of their respective co-ordinat- 
ing committees. The operational activi- 
ties of the TAC, again, are much like 
those of its less official counterparts in 
other cities. 

To illustrate: TAC’s Street Committee 
participated in all meetings of the Streets 
and Sub-divisions subcommittee of the 
Memphis and Shelby County Planning 
Commission, working with that agency 
on the traffic aspects of various problems 
Similarly, Planning Commission mem- 
bers attended and took part in TAC meet- 
ings. Without any formal legal require- 
ment compelling this cooperative effort, 
it has mutually helped the agencies con- 
cerned and served the public interest 

An indication of some of the program 
of the Memphis TAC may be seen in a 
few excerpts from the Commission's an- 
nual report for 1959: 

A street pattern for the new Memphis 
Civic Center engaged the attention of the 
TAC for three months, in 


responsi- 


cooperation 


Traffic Safety Association of Detroit pre 
pared this public exhibit to explain the 
advantages of uniform traffic laws and 
ordinances. Traffic laws of nine metro 
politan municipalities were compared with 
Uniform Vehicle Code. 
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with various interested groups. The prob- 
lem involves circulatory or by-pass streets 
and decisions on the possibility of clos- 
ing off certain existing streets. A plan was 
developed and adopted substantially as 
proposed. 

Special pedestrian phase signals (“‘am- 
ble-scramble”) were recommended to be 
eliminated at 23 of 37 existing locations 
after a brief trial. Later six more were 
eliminated on this recommendation, leav- 
ing 8 for further experiment. 

In December, TAC submitted a report 
recommending limited assistance, chiefly 
in land acquisition, for development of 
an integrated and usefully located park- 
ing system on the southern fringe of the 
central business district. 

The 1959 annual report also examines 
the growth problems of the Memphis 
metropolitan area. Ten years ago Mem- 
phis proper had 65,000 registered motor 
vehicles; today there are 114,000. Metro- 
politan expansion has resulted in 100,000 
more vehicles daily using the city’s streets 
now than a decade ago. 

In its concluding remarks the report 
states, “The fact that this increased traffic 
flow is being accommodated with no seri- 
ous impairment, over basically the same 
streets, demonstrated the validity of what 
TAC has previously stated—that continu- 
ous, unspectacular, day-to-day 
ment in traffic control measures, good 
police enforcement, and recapture of pub- 
lic space through parking restrictions, 
been more effective in terms of 
actual results than the more spectacular 
measures adopted, at greater expense, by 
other cities.” 
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The TAC report goes on to say that 
the handling with relative ease, of 
today’s increased traffic in Memphis re- 
flects great credit to those in the munici- 
pal government charged with policing and 
engineering of traffic . done without 
astronomical tax burden or destruction 
of acres of productive and for parking 
and road purposes.” 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to estimate the degree of 
progress that may have been achieved in 
the alleviation of accident and congestion 
problems in a given metropolitan area. 
It is risky even to talk about success in 
an effort of this kind. The national death 
toll from motor vehicle accidents re- 
mains at about 38,000. The cost of acci- 
dents is rising to astronomical heights 
Every motorist knows the agonizing frus- 
tration of bumper-to-bumper driving on 
the highways and rush-hour jams in the 
center of the city. 

One thing is certain: The vast majority 
of the people of the United States really 
want traffic safety. What appears as pub- 
lic apathy regarding efforts to improve 
traffic conditions and reduce accidents 
may not be apathy so much as a lack of 
information and understanding. Safety 
leaders know that the people will accept 
and support any sound measure designed 
to relieve congestion and promote safety 
if once it has been brought home to them 
and they understand it. 

The people of this country want bet- 
ter highways, more traffic law enforce- 
ment, stiff penalties for violators, strict 
driver licensing. But they also want to 
know the reasons behind specific pro- 
grams and policies intended to accom- 
plish these ends. Thus, a key factor in the 
whole problem is public understanding. 

From a technical standpoint, there is 
no real mystery about accident preven- 
tion. Public officials and other leaders 
working in unofficial capacities toward 
traffic safety know the formula for im- 
provement. It contains the following ele- 
ments: The enactment of sound traffic 


laws, the vigorous and impartial enforce- 
ment of these laws by the police and 
courts, adequate highways and intelligent 
traffic engineering, careful driver licens- 
ing which includes the denial of the driv- 
ing privilege to those who abuse it, ef- 
fective pedestrian educational programs 
reaching both children and adults, and a 
strong behind-the-wheel driver training 
program in the schools. 

State and local governments rightly 
have the legal authority and the primary 
responsibility for the planning, implemen- 
tation, and execution of an effective traffic 
safety program. With few exceptions, 
governmental officials are ready and will- 
ing to act on recognized principles and 
methods for improvement. Yet, as expe- 
rience has shown, officials cannot exercise 
their authority and fulfill their responsi 
bilities without the cooperation 
active support of the citizenry in 
communities. 

The experience of Chicago, Detroit, 
Memphis, and a great many other cities 
demonstrates that the public can be 
reached—that the necessary cooperation 
and active support can be developed. Ex- 
perience also shows that progress in the 
development of public support can only 
be achieved through a central agency set 
up specifically for that purpose. The 
essential ingredients for such an organiza- 
tion are already present, or readily avail- 
able, in every American city. There are 
public-spirited men everywhere willing to 
pledge their moral and financial support 
There are highly trained, experienced men 
available to staff the organization.* And 
there are people in the communications 
field whose interest in traffic safety is as 
great as that of every other humane, en- 
lightened, and articulate group. 

Combining these basic elements in a 
systematic and efficient way, which means 
the creation of a citizen support organi- 
zation, is the key to the development of 
public support for safety, and hence, one 
of the critically important factors in the 
success—if there is to be any real suc- 
cess—in the traffic safety movement. * 


and 
their 


*Staff members of the citizen support groups of Detroit and Memphis are graduates of the Traffic 


Institute’s “long course” in traffic police administration. M. Waldorf 


Pletcher of Detroit's Traftic Safety 


Association is a graduate of the class of 1941; William P. Huntzicker, who graduated in 1939, is secretary 


of the Traffic Advisory Commission in Memphis. 
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ARREST FOR CONDUCT 
DIRECTED TOWARD 
POLICE OFFICER 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 


The Traffic Institute 


PART TWO OF TWO PARTS 


FRESISTING AN officer in the perform- 
ance of his duties is universally recog- 
nized as a criminal offense, although dif- 
ferent statutes tend to broaden or narrow 
its scope according to the words used in 
defining the offense. Thus some statutes 
limit it strictly to “resisting” an officer, 
while others expand it to “opposing, ob- 
structing or interfering” with him in the 
performance of his duties. It seems 
that obstructing an officer in the per- 
formance of his duty was an offense at 
common law.** Obviously such offenses 
are almost always committed in_ the 
presence of the officer, so that an arrest 
without a warrant may lawfully be made. 
Resistance to lawful arrest is a familiar 
example of this offense, and it may be 
committed by the person sought to be 
arrested or by others seeking to prevent 
his arrest, or to effect his escape from 
the officer’s custody. 

An interesting example of what may 
or may not constitute resisting or ob- 
structing an officer occurred in a New 
York case decided in 1952. State police 
stopped several of defendant's trucks, 
heavily loaded, and ordered the drivers 
to drive the trucks upon a portable scale 
for weighing. They refused to do so, 
took the keys out of the ignition switches, 
locked their cab doors, and refused to 
deliver the keys to the officers. Defendant 
Fidler, the owner of the trucks, came to 
the scene and likewise refused to deliver 
the keys to the officers or allow his drivers 
to do so. The defendant was convicted 


39 Am. Jur 
Speck v. State, 34 Ala.App 


People v 
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, Obstructing Justice, secs. 8, 13; note 


of resisting a public officer in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 

On appeal the court pointed out that 
the statute empowering the officers to 
inspect and weigh trucks was a constitu- 
tional enactment, but it did not require 
the truck driver or owner to do anything 
in the way of an affirmative act. The 
entire duty was placed upon the police, 
so that the question in the case was 
whether, by their conduct described, the 
defendants had resisted or obstructed the 
officers in the performance of their 
duties, and this question was properly 
submitted to the jury. However, the con- 
viction was reversed for error of the trial 
court in instructing the jury on the theory 
that it was the duty of the truckers to 
obey the lawful order of a peace officer 
directing traffic. This left the erroneous 
impression that they could be convicted 
for mere disobedience of the order to 
drive their trucks upon the scales. The 
appellate court pointed out that this case 
was not one of disobedience, but of ob- 
structing or resisting. They were not 
given any traffic order or command of an 
officer directing traffic. There was no 
statutory duty on their part to “obey.” 
No affirmative duty was placed upon 
them. Their duty was to refrain from 
obstructing or resisting the officers in the 
performance of their duties. In ordering 
a new trial the court was plainly of the 
opinion that the conduct described would 
constitute resistance and obstruction.** 

The typical example of resistance to 


48 ALR 746 
325, 41 So.2d 198 (1949) 
Fidler, et al., 280 A.D. 698, 117 N.Y.S.2d 313 (1952) 





arrest is Where a person seeks by violent 
means to prevent officers from arresting 
him.** While some courts hold actual 
force to be a necessary element of resist- 
ing an officer, this is not true of “ob- 
structing,” “opposing” or “interfering 
with” him in the performance of his 
duties, and such offenses may be com- 
mitted by indirect means which oppose, 
impede or hinder his actions, and threats 
of immediate violence may be sufficient 
in this respect.** Interference 
defendant's acts are calculated in any ap- 
preciable degree to hamper or impede the 
officer in performing his duty. 


occurs if 


Resisting Arrest Of Other Persons 


However, cases involving the right to 
arrest one who is resisting his own arrest 
are of little significance in the present 
article, since the authority to arrest must 
presently exist in order to justify the at- 
tempted arrest which is resisted. Cases 
and authorities bearing on the right to 
arrest persons who interfere, resist or at- 
tempt to resist the arrest of another per- 
son are more to our point here. While 
perhaps not of such common occurrence 
as resistance to defendant’s own arrest, 
nevertheless obstruction or resistance of- 
fered to the arrest of another likewise 
constitutes the offense of resisting ar- 
rest.** Numerous cases of this kind are 
found, including the following examples: 

In an early Illinois case one Main re- 
sisted the attempts of village watchman 
to take two of his pals to jail. Other 
officers called to assist the watchman ar- 
rested Main, who sued them for false 
arrest on the ground the offense was not 
committed in the presence of all of the 
Officers, i.e., to authorize arrest without 
warrant by the late arrivals the offense 
must have been committed in their pres- 
ence as well as that of the watchman 
whom he resisted. The Illinois Supreme 
Court held the arrest valid, stating that 
persons called in to assist an officer “have 


the same justification to arrest as that 
of the officer himself.” °” 

In a noteworthy Arkansas 
police officers went to the state militia 
encampment to serve a warrant for the 
arrest of one of the militiamen, Price 
Defendants, officers of the militia, re- 
fused to allow the officers to take Price. 
and were thereafter convicted of obstruct 
ing the service of lawful process. As to 
their defense that Price was privileged 
from arrest while in the militia, the Su- 
preme Court, affirming the convictions, 


said: 


case two 


“The fact that Price may have been 
privileged from arrest did not authorize 
the defendants to obstruct the process 
of the court.” 

It was pointed out that if the militiamen 
were entitled to immunity there 
legal methods of determining such mat 
ters, and it was not for the militia officers 
to make the determination, or to use 
force in obstructing the civil officers.’ 


were 


Resisted Texas Sheriff 
In a 1923 Texas case Chris Haverbek 
ken resisted the sheriff who was attempt- 
ing to arrest his brether Martin under a 
valid warrant. Chris used profane lan- 
guage and sought to prevent the officer 
from placing Martin in the sheriff's car, 
whereupon the officer touched Chris on 
the shoulder and told him to get into the 
car, he was also under arrest. There was 
some delay in finding a magistrate before 
whom the prisoners could be arraigned 
and released on bond, and Chris Haver- 
bekken sued the sheriff for false im 
prisonment, claiming he was subjected to 
great indignity by being confined in jail 
with unsuitable companions. The Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals affirmed a judg- 
ment in favor of the sheriff, holding the 
arrest was legal. In its opinion the court 
said: 
“Appellant contends that his right as 
a citizen should be guarded, and that 


35. See People v. Bugg, 79 Cal.App.2d 174, 179 P.2d 346 (1947), in which an officer attempting to break 


up a fight and arrest one of the combatants 
Obstructing Justice, sec. 13. 
36. 39 Am. Jur., Obstructing Justice, secs 
37. State v 


was struck by the latter in resisting. See 39 
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he should not be interfered with nor 
his liberty taken, except in cases where 
the sheriff had actual authority to ar- 
rest him. This has been the established 
doctrine of America and of Texas since 
their inception. On the other hand, 
there is just as great a necessity that 
officers in the discharge of their duties 
as public servants in the protection of 
society be not interfered with. There 
is nothing that will make the govern- 
ment more stable than that the officers 
execute processes in an orderly and 
efficient manner; and to permit citi- 
zens, without cause or excuse, to inter- 
fere with them, is just as dangerous to 
society as it is to take the liberty of a 
man without due process of law. Hence 
we must hold that the officer in charge 
of the execution of the warrant on 


Martin Haverbekken should be com- 
mended for the act of arresting one 
interfering with him in his lawful duty, 
rather than criticized; and that he had 
a right to arrest the appellant, under 
the facts in this case, for interfering 
with him in the exercise of his duty as 


an officer.” *' 
Interfered With Arrest 


In a 1948 Missouri case Officer Lunt- 
zer, called to the scene of a public dis- 
turbance in St. Louis, disarmed one of 
the disturbers and placed him under ar- 
rest. Meanwhile defendant interfered and 
tried to prevent the arrest by grabbing 
the officer’s leg and holding him. He was 
convicted of violating a St. Louis ordi- 
nance making it an offense to “hinder, 
obstruct, resist or otherwise interfere with 
any police officer in the discharge of his 
official duties.” The conviction was af- 
firmed on appeal, the court pointing out 
that the ordinance was valid and covered 
the situation described above.*? 

A California case decided in 1950 in- 
volved a brawl in a Petaluma cafe. When 
the officers arrived the main fracas had 
died down, but about that time two of 
the women started another and as the 


Haverbekken v 
City of St. Louis v 


officers moved in to separate them some 
of the bystanders interfered and there 
was a vigorous little scuffle until rein- 
forcements arrived to handle the situa- 
tion. Some of those who interfered were 
arrested and convicted under a statute 
making it an offense to “wilfully resist, 
delay or obstruct any public offiicer in 
the discharge of his duty.” In affirming 
the District Court of Appeal said: 
“Peace officers arriving on call at 
such a time and place and under such 
circumstances are continuously in the 
performance of their duty. A part of 
that duty consists in moving about 
among those present, arresting active 
disturbers of the peace, if such there 
be, and as to others letting their mere 
presence have its salutary effect. Any- 
one who then physically attacks one of 
them obstructs him in the performance 
of his duty.” 4 
It has been held that mere derogatory 
remarks addressed by a bystander to a 
policeman making an arrest do not con- 
stitute an interference with him in the 
performance of his duties.‘* A flat re- 
fusal to submit to inspection of an auto- 
mobile by game wardens constitutes 
resisting them in the performance of their 
duties.*° It constitutes no defense that 
obstruction or resistance occurred during 
a bona fide labor dispute.** 


Aiding Prisoner To Escape 


The offense of obstructing or resisting 
an officer may be committed in attempt- 
ing to effect the escape of one from the 
lawful custody of an officer, or to rescue 
him therefrom, as well as by trying to 
prevent the arrest in the first place. Thus 
in a West Virginia case an indictment 
charged one Johnson with obstructing an 
officer in the discharge of his official 
duties by assisting and making possible 
the escape of a prisoner then in the of- 
ficer’s lawful custody. Johnson demurred 
to the indictment, contending that con- 
triving the escape of a prisoner already 
in custody is not an obstruction of that 


Hollingsworth, 250 S.W. 261 (Tex.Civ.App.—1923). 
Langeneckert, 210 S.W.2d 736 (Mo.App.—1948). 
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officer in the discharge of his duties. The 
West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
held the indictment stated an offense 
under the Code (sec. 61-5-17), saying: 
“We are of the opinion that no such 
restricted meaning should be given to 
the word obstruct as used in the stat- 
ute. The words ‘forcibly or illegally’ 
used in the statute clearly mean any 
unlawful interference with the officer 
in the discharge of his official duties, 
whether or not force be actually pres- 
ent. It is undoubtedly the duty of an 
officer to keep safe custody of a pris- 
oner after his lawful arrest, and to 
assist that prisoner in making an escape 
is an interference with the officer in 
the discharge of his official duties, and, 
notwithstanding no force or act be di- 
rected against the person of the officer, 
there is a direct interference with the 
officer in the discharge of his official 
duties .. . ‘To “interfere” is to check 
or hamper the action of the officer, or 
to do something which hinders or 
prevents or tends to prevent the per- 
formance of his legal duty; and to 
“obstruct” signifies direct or indirect 
opposition or resistance to the lawful 
discharge of his official duty.’ ” *7 


Resistance To Illegal Arrest 


Available space does not permit exten- 
sive discussion of the right to resist un- 
lawful arrest, this being a subject worthy 
of separate treatment of itself. Briefly, 
however, it is generally recognized that 
a person has the right to resist an officer 
attempting to arrest him illegally ** and 
such resistance does not constitute the 
offense of resisting an officer in the per- 
formance of his official duties; it is not 
his duty to make an illegal arrest.*® The 
same is held with reference to resistance 


State v. Johnson, 134 W.Va. 357, 59 S.E.2d 485 ( 
4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec. 92 


offered to the unlawful arrest of a third 
person.°” 

The phrase “in the performance of his 
official duties,” figuring so prominently 
in statutes relating to the obstruction of 
justice, obviously applies in full force to 
officers performing their official duties in 
serving or executing civil process. Thus 
one who prevents a constable from taking 
goods under a writ of replevin or other 
process by threatening to shoot him, is 
guilty of resisting and obstructing the of- 
ficer in the performance of his duty, 
and this true even though the goods 
sought to be seized belong to another 
person. 


Assault On Officer 


Another common type of offense for 
which an arrest may be made without a 
warrant is an assault perpetrated upon 
the officer himself. This has particular 
significance, of course, where the assault 
occurs prior to any purpose or attempt to 
arrest the assailant. The gist of the cases 
is that no person has any more right to 
assault an officer than he has to assault 
any other person. 

During a strike at the Allis-Chalmers 
plant in Milwaukee in 1946 a deputy 
sheriff was attempting to prevent strikers 
from overturning an automobile at the 
plant entrance. One of the strikers threw 
a rock at the officer. He was charged with 
violating a Wisconsin statute defining the 
offense of “knowingly” resisting any 
peace officer or other ministerial officer 
while engaged in lawfully doing any act 
as such officer. The conviction was af- 
firmed. The court said force directed 
against an officer engaged in the perform- 
ance of a lawful duty, designed to prevent 
performance of that duty, is resistance 
under such a statute.°* 


1950). 


See People v. McCarthy, 188 Misc. 132, 67 N.Y.S.2d 560 (1947); People v. Dority, 282 App.Div. 995 
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4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec. 92, n. 6; People v. Perry, 
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Several cases involve such crimes as 
felonious assault, manslaughter and mur- 
der of officers engaged in attempting to 
quell disturbances.°* Obviously in such 
cases a felony is committed and the rules 
relating to felony arrest become applica- 
ble. As the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
expressed it: 

“The correct rule is that, where an 
officer is attempting to arrest one 
charged with a misdemeanor, and the 
one so charged resists arrest, and either 
shoots or shoots at the officer, there is 
a felony committed in the presence of 
the officer, and he is then authorized to 
arrest the accused upon the felony 
charge without a warrant, and in mak- 
ing such arrest is given all the protec- 
tion provided by law to officers in 
making felony arrests; 

In this connection it seems odd that 
one court felt it necessary to point out 
that one who commits a felonious assault 
upon another person, or shoots him, is 
guilty even though that other person be 
an officer of the law! One McClure was 
convicted of murder for shooting a dep- 
uty sheriff heading a posse trying to 
arrest McClure for misdemeanor of- 
fense. McClure, armed with a shotgun, 
held off the sheriff and his group, threat- 
ening to shoot anyone who tried to arrest 
him, meanwhile pointing the weapon 
menacingly at them. The sheriff drew his 
pistol and McClure, ignoring the officer's 
command to hait, fired and killed him. 
The court seemed to consider the main 
question was whether the officer had the 
right to arrest for the felonious assault 
committed upon himself when McClure 
pointed the gun at him. Said the court in 
affirming McClure’s conviction: 

“The assault upon the deceased was 
not an offense against the individual 
but one against the public, and for this 
reason the authorities generally support 
the position that it is the right of a 
peace officer to arrest, without a war- 
rant, one who assaults him, . . . and the 
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officer did not lose the right in this case 
because the prisoner had walked off, 
according to one witness, 30 or 40 feet, 
and to that of another, 50 or 75 
yards.” 


Arrest For Obstructing Justice 


In situations such as those herein pre- 
sented the question may arise as to when 
the arrest must be made, remembering 
that an arrest without a warrant for mis- 
demeanors committed in the presence of 
the officer must be made at the time or 
upon immediate pursuit. In an old 
Massachusetts case this question was pre- 
sented when one Leddy was arrested after 
he offered resistance to an officer search- 
ing his premises under a search warrant. 
In his false imprisonment suit against the 
officer Leddy contended the arrest was 
illegal because it was not made immedi- 
ately upon the offering of the resistance. 
Affirming a judgment for the officer the 
Supreme Judicial Court said: 

“The violent resistance of the plain- 
tiff to the execution of a lawful warrant 
would have justified his immediate 
arrest by the officer. It was not neces- 
sary, in order to justify such arrest, 
that the officer should give up the serv- 
ice of the process which he had just 
begun, or postpone it until he had dis- 
posed of the new case arising from the 
plaintiff's interference. If the service of 
the process, the plaintiff's resistance to 
that service, and his arrest, were all 
parts of one transaction, the arrest was 
not unlawful. The question was put to 
the jury under proper instructions and 
their verdict must be considered as de- 
ciding that the arrest was substantially 
simultaneous with the other proceed- 
ings, or at least immediately after the 
assault. For such a breach of the peace 
the officer might lawfully arrest, either 
during its continuance or immediately 
after the act.” °° 
Iwo Arizona cases involved the ques- 

tion of whether (1) an officer off duty, 
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engaged in private guard duty (moon- 
lighting), and (2) a state highway patrol- 
man, were public officers within the 
meaning of a statute providing that any- 
one who wilfully resists, delays or ob- 
structs any public officer in the discharge 
of his duties thereby commits a felony. 

The first case involved three Phoenix 
police officers, in regulation uniform, on 
duty at the Riverside Ballroom where 
they were employed by the proprietor to 
preserve order. After the dance was over 
they heard a disturbance outside and 
found two other Phoenix policemen in 
the process of arresting two girls and 
placing them in the patrol car. A large 
crowd of people had gathered and some 
were shouting abusive language at the 
officers. Defendant Kurtz stuck his head 
inside the police car, grabbed the door 
handle and shouted foul language at the 
officers in the car. The “moonlighters” 
then entered the picture and arrested 
Kurtz, whereupon defendant Gorman 
jumped on one of the latter officers, 
pulled him to the ground and struck him. 
Kurtz broke loose and struck one of the 
others. When both defendants were sub- 
dued and taken inside the dance hall, the 
crowd attempted to break down the door, 
but the timely arrival of reinforcements 
restored order. 

Defendants Kurtz and Gorman con- 
tended the dance hall policemen were not 
public officers since they were privately 
employed as “bouncers” at the dance hall 
and were off duty at the time. The Su- 
preme Court, affirming their convictions 
under the above statutes, held that officers 
engaged in private off-duty employment 
did not lose their official status as public 
officers. While they might well be de- 
scribed as “special officers” when so en- 
gaged, the test was whether they were 
acting in “vindication of public right and 
justice.” At the time in question the 
proprietor of the Riverside Ballroom had 
no right of supervision over them. It was 
understood by everyone that while so 
engaged the officers were subject to emer- 
gency call from the Phoenix police de- 
partment at any time. The court said: 


“Under these circumstances it is 
clear that in arresting defendant Kurtz 
the officers were not performing mere 
acts of service for their private em- 
ployer, but were acting in vindication 
of the public right in apprehending a 
wrongdoer. The courts will not con- 
done attacks upon uniformed officers 
or attempts to obstruct or interfere 
with them in discharge of their duties. 
It would create an intolerable situation 
if such actions as shown here were ex- 
cused on the theory that the officers 
were perchance ‘off duty.’ ” °° 
In the other case an Arizona highway 

patrolman (Hodgson) had pursued de- 
fendant’s car at high speed and overtook 
it only when it ran out of gas. When the 
officer sought to arrest the driver he re 
fused to get out of the car, so that the 
officer had to call for assistance, and even 
with reinforcements there was a sharp 
struggle before defendant could be sub- 
dued. The defendant was charged and 
convicted under the statute mentioned 
above, and in affirming the conviction the 
Supreme Court pointed out that the high- 
way patrolmen were “public officers” 
under the statute, and were “peace offi- 
cers” as well. Hence the acts of the de- 
fendant in obstructing and resisting them 
in the discharge of the duties of their 
office was a violation of the statute.®' 
The foregoing discussion will serve to 
emphasize how important it is for police 
officers to know the extent of their 
powers in the various situations in which 
they may find themselves in the course 
of their daily duties. Traffic officers espe 
cially may expect to be faced with the 
decision whether to arrest, when to arrest 
and the legality of arrest of those who 
abuse, obstruct or resist them in the 
proper performance of their duties. It 
well behooves them to study carefully 
their own local statutes and case law in 
order to determine their rights in such 
circumstances. While it is true they must 
practice restraint, still there are situations 
in which arrest is amply justified, and the 
officers’ own good judgment must deter- 
mine when this is so. * 
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AWARDS 


For nine-months' study in 


FROM THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY 


The Traffic Police Administration Training Program conducted by the 
lraffic Institute is a nine-month course designed to provide comprehensive 
professional training in administration and management for men with command, 
service, or staff responsibilities and for those qualified for such an assignment. 


The 1961-62 course has been expanded to include an elective program of 
guided independent study in specialized areas and a record number of 40 
grants-in-aid. The grants will range up to a new increased maximum of $1,750 
for a limited number of officers. Typical grants will be for tuition ($960), but 
may include additional funds to cover other expenses. Police officers will be 
selected for grants on a competitive basis. The awards will be divided between 
State police agencies and municipal departments. 

Police chiefs are urged to encourage interest in this program by all members 
of their departments with the rank of sergeant or above so that selection of 
candidates can be made from among the best qualified men in the department 
Applications must be received at the Traffic Institute by May 15, 1961. 

The expanded Traffic Police Administration Training Program now offers 
two alternative courses of study: 

1. Under the elective program the officer will study certain required 
subjects in the regular general curriculum and do guided, independent 
work in his chosen area of specialization. 

Under the general program the officer will study the full range of curricu- 
lum subjects in four major areas: Functions of Traffic Police; Police 
Service Management; Highway Transportation; and General Education. 


For a complete and detailed description of the new program write: 


Traffic Institute 


OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1804 HINMAN AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





GIVING AND SCORING DRIVER ROAD TESTS 


A manual designed for use in evaluating the driving ability of 
license applicants or students. It will help instructors and exam 
iners improve their understanding of the purpose of road tests 
and also serve as a guide for conducting such tests. It conforms 
to recommendations in the administrative guide, “Driver 
Licensing Examinations”, issued by the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

Price: 1-5 copies, 50¢ ea.; 6-50 copies, 40¢ ea.; over 50, 35¢ e 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF DRIVER LICENSING 


Major decisions and statutes affecting the control and regula 
tion of drivers through licensing procedures are discussed in 
this manual. Among the subjects covered are Legislative 
Powers; Supervision and Administration of Regulatory Laws; 
Legal Nature of the License; Requirements Precedent to 
Granting License; Nonresident Privileges; Cancellation, Revo- 
cation, and Suspension; Point Systems; Implied Consent, and 
others 


Price: 1-5 copies, S0¢ ea.; 6-50 copies, 40¢ ea.; over 50, 35¢ e 


RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF EXAMINERS 
AND INSTRUCTORS IN ROAD TEST ACCIDENTS 


What are the rights and liabilities of examiners and instructors 
in the event the vehicle driven by pupil or license applicant 
becomes involved in an accident? This manual discusses the 
legal principles relating to liability for acts of negligence 
occurring during road tests. Reference is made to cases dealing 
with similar situations to discover applicable legal theories 
Price: 1-5 copies, 35¢ ea.; 6-50 copies, 25¢ ea.; over 50, 20¢ ea 


Manuals are 84% by 11 inches in size, three-hole punched. To order write. 


TRAFFIC INSTITUTE / Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Avenue Evanston, Illinois 











